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lady-housemaids—see the advertisements in the morning 

paper—it is almost invidious to distinguish between the 
woman and the lady. But the objection does not apply to field- 
work. There is not, and there never was, any genteel cant 
about the female farm-servant. You may find her still in the 
North, strong of limb, ruddy of hue, with an eye as clear as that 
of a wild bird, plainly clothed, and still more plain of speech. 
Often a hearty, honest woman, she still despises refinement in 
every form. At her best she'is a rough diamond, at her worst 
something unspeakable. How could it be otherwise ? Toiling 
out of doors in all weathers and often in mixed gangs, performing 
tasks always laborious and often coarse to the point of degrada- 
tion, there is nothing in her life to develop the beautiful feminine 
graces. But it is a sign of our gentler civilisation that this 
stamp of woman is disappearing from the ranks. Female 
labour is increasingly difficult to obtain on the farm. Over 
East Anglia the regular woman outworker is almost ceasing to 
be. Even the milkmaid is difficult to be had, and in the height 
of the season at Wisbeach fruit-pickers had to be bribed with 
wages that in one or two instances rose to 7s. 6d.a day. But 
for itinerant hoppers traversing East Anglia before going to 
Kent the Cambridge gooseberry and strawberry growers would 
have been ruined for lack of hands. Mr. Rider Haggard says it 


| N these democratic times, with lady-helps and lady-cooks and 
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is exceptional to see a Norfolk woman at work in the fields, It 
was not so during the recent harvest in the North, where they 
tossed the sheaves and drove the leading carts and stood on the 
corn-ricks. Nevertheless it may be taken as the tendency all 
over England for the woman of the soil to quit field labour as 
quickly as she can. This movement is counterbalanced by 
another equally significant. Exit the woman, enter the lady, 
At no time in previous history has land presented equal attrac. 
tion to cultured and educated girls. Needless to say, they do 
not aspire to handle the fork and the hoe, to be byre-women 
and drudges, or to undertake the heavy labour of husbandry, 
They do not supply the room of those who are leaving, but have 
discovered for themselves new and profitable careers in the 
various departments of tillage—careers on which they can enter 
without forfeiting anything that belongs to their sex. 

It scarcely need be said that the dairy occupies a first place 
in the minds of educated girls. The new era may be said to 
have started about fifteen years ago, when Lord Vernon and 
other landed proprietors, stimulated by what had been done 
abroad, began to establish butter factories in England, 
At that time it was a reproach to the farmer’s daughter that she 
was good for little more than jingling a piano, and was neglecting 
the household arts of her grandmother. Scientific dairying, 
however, fascinated the young lady, In process of time the 
county councils took the matter up, and roused her interest by 
schools and lectures. These in their turn demanded teachers, 
and the profession of dairy expert became a new calling for 
women. Colleges turned their attention to the matter, and this 
expert was turned out in large quantities. In addition to the 
opening as teacher she had a chance of becoming manageress to 
one of those co-operative dairies that so slowly came into being. 
Some remain a little sceptical as to whether so very elaborate a 
preparation is really necessary. One of the most successful 
butter factories in this country—one that is returning more than 
cent. per cent. upon its capital—passed through a series of 
failures. At one time it was under the control of an expert of 
the highest standing, one whose writings are known far and 
wide. Nevertheless it went bankrupt. The present manageress 
had never made a pound of butter in her life when asked to take 
the post. Nor was she any longer young. But she was intelli- 
gent and well educated. In the course of a very few weeks she 
mastered the art of scientific dairying to such effect that her 
butter after less than two years’ attention is already famous. So 
great is the demand, that not only is the produce of the herd 
of dairy cows consumed, but she can never buy milk enough from 
the surrounding farmers to satisfy her increasing list of customers. 
Experience shows that a lady fills such a position more efficiently 
than one of the opposite sex. Talking over the matter some time 
ago with the writer, Lord Wenlock, who can speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, said a man usually develops only one side to 
his character. If he is very good in the factory he is generally a 
fool on the market, and vice versd. A good dairymaid is almost 
invariably clever'at selling. In the old days, when the butter- 
woman carried her own produce to market, it was a matter of 
common observation that the shrewdest bargains were made by 
those most skilful with the churn. It is a question, however, 
whether we are not producing too many lady experts and too few 
working dairy-women. 

The poultry-yard is the complement of the dairy, and we 
owe the more promising attempt to organise the English pro- 
duction of chickens and eggs to two ladies, Miss Smith-Dorrien 
and Lady Cranborne. They are doing much to render the 
higgler and the hen-wife obsolete, and to encourage a different 
kind of lady expert—one learned in the breeds of fowls, an adept 
at working the cramming machine, and well posted in all that 
pertains to grading, testing, and packing eggs. They have, in 
fact, changed the business from a slovenly, unclean method of 
earning a small dole weekly into a remunerative, scientific, and 
interesting employment, whereat ladies of straitened means, with- 
out doing anything to detract from their refinement, may at once 
add appreciably to their income, and set a valuable example to 
their poorer neighbours. In another department of Ja petite 
cultuve, the British Beekeepers’ Association has opened up 4 
slender but promising career for women. The certificated bee 
expert is a product of quite recent years. He or she is employed 
by a county association and by private customers to examine 
hives, double weak stocks, re-queen the queenless colony, make 
artificial swarms, transfer stock to new hives, take honey, and 
perform other operations of the modern apiarian. At the stiff 
practical examinations that qualify for this calling, lady candi- 
dates have acquitted themselves most creditably, and there are a 
number of female experts who follow this calling both in Scotland 
and England. 

In gardening, curiously enough, it is not the woman of 
theory but of practice who succeeds. Some years ago there was 
much talk of the lady gardener, but as a keeper of gardens she 
has not been so brilliantly successful as was expected. On the 
other hand, she has taken to practical horticulture with the 
greatest success, particularly in Ireland, where distressed ladies 
have in some cases redeemed the fortunes of their family—or if 
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- Captain G. Phipps Hornby. 
' Mr. J. Stanfield Grimshaw. 
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that be too strong an expression, at least saved them from penury 
—by taking to tillage in its lighter forms. The pleasantest form 
it takes is probably that of growing flowers, in particular 
herbaceous plants and bulbs, which are now produced on a 
large scale in the Fen country, which is every bit as suitable 
to the purpose as Holland. In London, however, there is an 
insatiable demand for simple spring flowers, such as violets and 
primroses, that are very easy of cultivation. The delicate hand 
of a woman again is the best for manipulating the finer kinds of 
fruit that always command a higher price than foreign sorts. 
Not only so, but a number of these occupations may be combined ; 
so that land which is being forsaken by men bids fair to find 
employment for the particular, and therefore very often the 


unwed, young lady who is coming in even as her coarser and less 
fortunate sister is going out. 
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OUR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
.. . . COMPETITION. 





T is with no common pride and satisfaction that we announce 
the result of our Photographic Competition, and offer our 
cordial congratulations to the successful competitors. They 

may be assured, one and all, that in the contest from which they 
have emerged triumphant they have been matched with rivals of 
no common skill. In ame of artistic points of view, in proof 
by results of knowledge é6f photographic technique, in demon- 
stration, also by results, of subsequent skill in development, the 
competitors have done, it must frankly be admitted, far better 
than we had any right to expect, and the task of passing 
judgment has been anxious and difficult. This last statement is 
certainly true of all the photographs sent in save those by Miss 
K. O. Pilkington, which take the first prize. Concerning them 
we had no doubt, and our certainty will, we fancy, be shared 
by our readers when they see the pictures reproduced in a 
short time. But the difficulty came afterwards. The list 
of prize-winners and persons upon whom we have ventured 
to confer high commendation is a long one, but the list of com- 
petitors, if it were published, would be very much longer, and it 
may be said in no conventional spirit that to be included even in 
the commended list is a very high honour. Quite a large number 


of competitors whom it has not been possible to mention at all. 


have done work which is quite first-rate, and the pictures of the 
prize-winners aré of distinctly exceptional merit. The whole 
result gratifies us beyond expectation, for above all things it is an 
absolute demonstration of the great and rapid advance which has 
been made by amateur photography of late years; this much is 
certain—the best of the undoubted amateurs have nothing to 
fear from professional rivals. The following is the prize list : 


FIRST PRIZE, TWENTY POUNDS. 
Miss K. O. PILKINGTON, Hotme Lacy, Hererorp. 


SECOND PRIZE, TEN POUNDS. 
M. EMIL FREIHOY, Eraptes, Pas pe Carats, FRANCE. 


THIET) PRIZE, FIVE POUNDS. 
Mr. THOMAS HARTLEY, 19, Oxrorp Roap, WarTeERLOoo, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Special Prize of Five Pounds, for Photographs of Best Effects 
in Gardening. 


Mrs. DELVES BROUGHTON, 4, Empanxment, Beprorp. 


Very Highly Commended. 
Mr. Cuarves F. INSToneE. 


Highly Commended. 
Mrs. WakemMAn-NEwportT. Mr. W. RossirTer. 


Commended. 


Mr. Christopher Arden. 
Mrs. Mary Bailey. 

Mr. Walter G. Batchelor. 
Mr. E. G. Boon. 
Baroness Frieda Cotta. 
Mr. Harvey E. Combe. 
Mr. C. F. Druitt. 

Mrs. Deane. 


Baroness Rose Kénigswarter. 
Mrs. Sybil Leyland. 
Lady Helena Molyneux. 
Mr. D. Mappin. 
Miss Sybil M. Needham. 
Mr. M. Newcombe. 
Mr. W.. Northwood. 
Miss S. D. Pilkington. 
Miss Ruxton. 
Miss A. M. Shand. 
Mr. J. T. Shand. 
Miss Maude Craigie Halkett. Princess Olga Scherbatoff, 
Mr. William Herrington. Miss Mabel Stopford. 

Mr. E. Wigram. 


Miss F. E. Howell. 
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Ladysmith have come back to that rather old-fashioned 

arrangement known as the pigeon-post, for means of 
communication with the outer world. The method is not one 
which encourages long or frequent correspondence, and we must 
be prepared for very little news for the present. But the most 
astonishing thing is the general ignorance of society concerning 
the manner in which the pigeon-post is worked. First of all, 
very well-informed persons are frequeatly under the impression 
that the pigeon used for purposes of correspondence is the carrier- 
pigeon. They are misled, of course, by its name, which refers 
to something quite different. The pigeons which are really 
used, or, at any rate, those which are most suitable for 
the work, are those called “homers,” which are clearly 
built for speed and strength. But almost any pigeon, not 
belonging to the fancy varieties, can be trained to do message 
work pretty well. We have succeeded even with tumblers, but 
they are slow. 


E is not a little interesting to observe that the defenders of 





But what folks misunderstand more that. anything else is 
the strict limitation which governs correspondence by pigeon. 
From the fact that Sir George White was able to send out one 
message, and that a very satisfactory one, by pigeon from Lady- 
smith, we know that some kind of arrangement must have been 
made beforehand by which he had at Ladysmith pigeons having 
their home in some other place which had been trained for 
homing purposes. So far so good, but the supply must neces 
sarily be limited. Strange as it may appear, we have met quite 
a large number of persons who think that the message-carrying 
pigeon is in some mysterious way capable of taking directions 
from the sender of the message, as, for example, whether it 
should go to Pretoria or Johannesburg or Pietermaritzburg. 
Some sort of apology, perhaps, is due for mentioning that the 
case is really far otherwise. We do so only because it will hurt 
nobody to be informed of what he knows already, and it is 
really rather essential that the people who do not know these 
elementary facts should be instructed in the limitations of pigeon- 
post. The homing-pigeon, if it has been fairly trained and if 
no accidents intervene, will return from a great distance to its 
accustomed loft. That is all. It will not go to any other cote, 
any more than a dog will understand a direction to go to another 
home than his own. 





In these circumstances it is reasonably clear that we must 
not expect much news from the garrisons that are beleaguered for , 
the present, and it is equally clear that Sir Redvers Buller intends 
to permit as little news as possible to come to this country just 
yet. He is not to be blamed, but rather to be praised, for there 
is no doubt whatsoever that every particle of news as to the dis- 
position of troops and their numbers, and every despatch of 
troops from England which is described in this country, is cabled 
out to Pretoria at once. Of course, in the meanwhile all of us 
must suffer great anxiety concerning our soldier friends, for in 
many cases we do not know where they or their regiments are, 
or whether they are safe or not; but we must console ourselves 
with the thought that men and women have borne similar 
anxiety on a far larger scale before, particularly in the case of 
the Indian Mutiny ; and if the soldiers of to-day fight—as it is clear 
they do—quite as well as those of days gone by, their friends on 
their part must try to bear suspense as well as their forbears. For 
the rest, there is nothing to be said about the war itself, except to 
reiterate Lord Wolseley’s very sensible speech of Monday— 
Horace had said pretty much the same thing before: ‘* quam 
memento vebus in avduis servave mentem.” F 

But there is really one thing that must be said about the 
arrangements at home. We hear a great deal: of criticism and 
jeering at the Intelligence Department, who are supposed to have 
known nothing of those big guns which are really what made the 
situation dangerous at Ladysmith. It would have been intoler- 
ably stupid if they had not known ; for abhorrent as anything is 
in the nature of espionage to the English mind, there is nothing 
which a special correspondent of ordinary intelligence could not 
have found out after a week’s easy investigation. But, in fact, 
ae the Daily News pointed out on Tuesday, these things have 
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been weli «own for along time. The manifesto of the Transvaal 
National Union is quite an old document by now, and we extract 
from it this passage: ‘‘ We now have openly the policy of force 
revealed to us; £250,000 is to be spent upon a fort at Pretoria, 
£100,000 is to be spent upon a fort to terrorise the inhabitants of 
Johannesburg. Large orders are sent to Krupp’s for big guns. 
Maxims have been ordered, and we are even told that German 
officers are coming out to drill the burghers.”” That being so, 
the British failure to send out big guns, strange as it is, must be 
susceptible of some other explanation, and it is much to be 
feared that the true explanation is to be found in the irrational 
reluctance of the War Office authorities to send out of England 
any force except infantry before they were absolutely compelled 
by force of circumstances. 

The issue of the life and letters of Sir John Millais, two 
tall volumes with splendid illustrations, is a social no less than a 
literary event. Not only do the volumes show the development 
of a very fine character, and let us into the very arcana of artistic 
history, but also they are very frankly outspoken. They have 
fluttered the dovecotes of the critics, and even in the first reviews 
that came out it was clear that some of the biographer’s shafts 
had bitten deep Whether Sir John Millais’s son has been quite 
wise in taking this course is perhaps open to question. But 
there is not the slightest doubt that it adds piquant personal 
interest to his book. We hope to be able to deal with the work 
in full next week. 

The rains and gale have stripped some woods of leaf in a 
single week, and the coverts are ready to be shot. At the same 
time the extraordinary temperature, the mean of which through- 
out the twenty-four hours has been, for a week, as high as the 
average in September, has prevented the downpour from doing 
mischief among ground game. Rabbits are a record crop, and 
are lying out well, as they always do in warm weather, whether 
wet or dry. The first covert shoots should be exceptional'y 
good. Where the estates are not of great area, the bulk of the 
pheasants will be killed before the second week in December. 
Woodcock have not yet come over in any number, and though 
the next full moon will bring some, there is no chance of a good 
season while the temperature of Northern Europe is as high as 
the Times weather-chart shows it to be. 





The appointment of Mr. Horace Plunkett to be Vice-Presi- 
dent of the new Irish Board of Agriculture reminds us of the 
slow progress in England of the movement of which he has 
made so triumphant a success. That we need co-operation is 
proved to the hilt. Take such a case as that of Mr. Rider 
Haggard. He has a pedigree herd of red-polls and a well- 
appointed modern dairy, and yet has to be contented with &d. or gd. 
a pound for his beautiful butter. The quantity made by him is 
not large enough to be sent to London, but if a few neighbours 
were joining so as to turn out a regular supply the shop-keepers 
would be only too glad of it. Yet how common that state of 
things is all over the country! The question is whether means 
cannot be taken to render it impossible. 





A few years ago things were worse in Ireland. Butter was 
carelessly made, and came over here in filthy casks. Mr. 
Plunkett, aided by his able subordinate Mr. Anderson, taught 
the farmers to combine, turn out a better article, and despatch it 
in good order. The result is a strong revival of agricultural 
prosperity in Ireland. In this country an abundance both of 
tenants and landlords are favourable to the system, but it is 
more difficult to induce them to combine. The farmers are too 
jealous of one another. The co-operation was not started on the 
best lines. Earl Grey's well-meant experiment did not work out 
well, neither did that of the late Mr. Holloway, and so the idea 
fell into disfavour in agricultural circles. Yet it is felt to 
be necessary if England is to supply her own huge butter 
markets. What we need is an English Mr. Plunkett to take 
the lead. 


The great National Poultry Show which was held last week 
at the Crystal Palace was in every respect an immense affair, as 
the entry, which was the greatest on record in any part of the 
world, extended to a total of nearly 7,500 pens. It is, moreover, 
satisfactory to be able to chronicle a distinct improvement in the 
status of the utility breeds of fowl, for such varieties as Dorkings, 
Indian Game, Langshans, Wyandottes, and Leghorns. were 
splendidly represented ; whilst the entire collection of water-fowl 
has never been surpassed. There was a distinct improvement 
noticeable, moreover, in all the table-fowl classes, and, conse- 
quently, judged from whatever standpoint may be desired, it is 
obvious that the Crystal Palace Poultry Show is an institution 
which is doing much good service, not only to the purely fancy 
varieties but to those upon which the public must rely for the 
provision of the necessity of life. 
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Polo is a beautiful and a manly game, but it cannot be 
played cheaply, and it ought to be played at the expense of the 
polo player and not out of his neighbour’s pocket. - Such, no 
doubt, is the principle which underlies the command order issued 
by Lieutenant-General Sir George Luck to the Bengal Army: 
“It would be considered a shabby act for an officer fond of 
shooting to send round his cartridge-bag for contribution from 
his brother officers, or for a golf player to ask them to subscribe 
and purchase him a set of golf clubs; but the polo player in some 
regiments has no such scruples; he expects as a right that any 
officer in his regiment, whether a polo player or not, is to sub- 
scribe to a club to keep him going in ponie:, and to pay his 
travelling and other expenses whenever the team he belongs to 
takes part in a regimental tournament.” ‘Therefore regimental 
polo clubs of this kind are to be broken up. It will probably be 
a surprise to a good many civilians to discover that they existed, 
and in the Army there will perhaps be a good deal of heart- 
burning; but on the whole we are inclined to think that in the 
interests of the Army which he commands General Luck has 
taken a wise and a strong step. 


No question presents a greater variety of difficulties than 
this one of expenses. Take, for example, the case of the training 
of the University crews. Their expenses are, we believe, paid 
by their respective clubs; and it is quite right that this should be 
the case, for the expense is often more than some of the oarsmen 
could afford, and the object is to get the best and most represen- 
tative crews. But there is a vast difference between the two 
cases. Nobody at Oxford or Cambridge need belong to his 
college boat club, which supports the ’Varsity club, unless he 
pleases; and nobody thinks the worse of anybody for not so 
belonging. That is certainly true of big colleges. On the other 
hand, the prudent subaltern, before joining a regiment, must 
reckon up the regimental institutions to which he will practically 
be bound to give pecuniary support. There rises a tendency to 
regard the officers’ mess as a congeries of clubs to which every- 
body must belong, and the accumulated subscriptions amount 
very often to a large sum. There may be the regimental band, 
coach, cricket club, pony club, balls, pack of hounds, and so 
forth; and they may be carried too far. Polo seems to us to be 
a case in point. It is an expensive pastime, which should not be 
played except by men who can afford it. General Luck’s con- 
clusion is, perhaps, a little rhetorical; but it is just: ‘ This will 
not interfere in any way with station or regimentel polo, 
but it will put a stop to a scandal, as officers in poor circum- 
stances will no longer be subjected to a tyranny compelling 
them to forego their own pleasure in order to provide a 
select few with the means for indulging in their own particular 
pastime.” 

Since Sir Edward Grey spoke out so decidedly about the 
war, there has been a revival of the talk about his becoming the 
leader of his Party in the House of Commons. Those who 
know him best entertain small hope that he will ever hold such 
a position. Sir Edward Grey, though by no means rich, 
is wholly devoid of ambition, and so fond of country pursuits, 
particularly angling and the study of ornithology, that it is 
most difficult to get him away from them. Lady Grey, too, is 
an invalid. Thus, although intimacy with him enhances one’s 
estimate of his capacity to accomplish almost anything in the 
way of politics, and increases respect for his frankness and 
integrity, it engenders doubt as to whether he is ever likely to 
hold a position commensurate with his abilities. 





Attention may be usefully directed to a series of articles 
upon the lack of cottage accommodation in the rural districts 
which is now appearing in the Daily News. The facts are beyond 
denial. In a great many counties, as appears from the enquiries 
of the Daily News correspondent and from the reports of the 
Labour Commission, the cottage accommodation is sadly deficient, 
and, where it exists, very poor. Our own knowledge compels us 
to confirm this general statement, although we confess we had 
hardly been aware that there were cases so strong that able- 
bodied men in employment could find no resting-place except the 
workhouse for themselves and their families. That is infinitely sad. 
On the other hand, it is encouraging to find that the Daily News 
does not use these facts as the fulcrum for a lever with which to 
attack the castle of the landlord. The situation is really this. Rural 
cottages cannot command a rent which will bring in an even 
reasonably profitable return to the landlord’s capital. You spend 
£150 on.a:cottage ; you have got to keep it in repair, and you get 
about £3 a year for it. That kind of investment cannot be made 
compulsory, and the great landlords who, notwithstanding the 
stern logic of facts, still do build cottages on these terms, deserve 
national gratitude. The lesser landlords, of course, cannot afford 
to do anything of the kind. All honour then to the Daily News 
for the suggestion that the question should be taken up by some 
public authority. Reasoning critcism of this kind appeals to 
men of all parties. 
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Show of the Royal Horticultural Society was the 

gold medal display of trees and shrubs from a firm 
which has been established 150 years, we mean the firm 
that forms the subject of the present article. The nurseries 
are at Handsworth, near Sheffield, and are placed upon 
higher ground than any of the flower farms of Britain, com- 
manding views of meadow, woodland, and vale, enticing one 
almost to forget the beautiful things which cover many acres on 
the windy hilltop. A casual observer may regard a position so 
elevated as a drawback, but one knows better, for this exposure 
to the four winds of heaven hardens the growth and fits it for 
permanent planting, no matter whether in sunny Devonshire 
or the bleaker counties of the North—matters, let us add, of no 
small importance. 

Looking across this nursery farm, with its acres of shrubs 
and trees, evergreen and otherwise, the pleasant thought 
naturally arises, how great a contrast to the condition of things 
prevailing thirty years ago, when tender exotics for bedding out 
and hosts of conifers reflected the fashion of the age. It is a 
healthy sign of a change in landscape gardening when i-cres are 
covered with the holly, ivy (tree or bush varieties), and all the 
finest flowering and evergreen trees and shrubs for garden and 
forest. We hope this signifies that the love for the pleasure 
ground and woodland is deepening, and surely with conspicuous 
advantage to the landscape, choked too often with a crowd of 
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things of no artis- 
tic value whatever, 
and afflicted with 
an unfortunately 
tender constitution. 
We have on more 
than one occasion 
described the most beautiful trees and shrubs, flower gardens in 
themselves, and perpetuated when the blossom of spring gives 
place to the ruddy fruit and brilliant foliage of autumn. Itis sad 
to think that the thorns in their infinite variety, the beautiful 
double and single cherries, the snowdrop tree, even the lilacs, are 
in some of their more precious forms practically unknown; and 
it is to this hidden world that such displays as in the Handsworth 
nurseries introduce those who are content with common laurels 
or hungry privets, as if these were the Alpha and Omega of 
shrub life. It is a pleasure to visit such flower farms as this in 
early summer, when the rhododendrons are masses of sumptuous 
flowers and the hardy azaleas fill the air with their perfume ; or 
in the autumn, when the dying foliage puts on the warm tints 


































CATTLEYA HOUSE. 


that make glorious our English woodlands. Buta certain race 
of shrubs—of course we mean the evergreen—are pleasing at all 
seasons of the year, and the lesson may be learnt here that the 
holly and the ivy deserve to be more freely used than is at 
present the custom. 

One becomes accustomed to the ivy as a climber, to clothe 
the wall of a house, or caress some fence too ugly to be tolerated 
without evergreen foliage to hide its defects. The ivy, how- 
ever, is a true shrub in some of its forms, assuming dense 
bushy growth, leafy masses for the lawn, and to brighten with 
the flowers of spring and summer. In Regent’s Park bush ivies 
are successfully used as groups upon the grass, and when the 
finest variegated varieties ate planted, colcuring is brought into 
the garden in the winter, when the ivy assumes its richest tints. 
Without silver and golden leaved ivies, the winter garden 
loses much of its brightness and charm, and the plants may be 
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grown in pots with advantage, plunged in the flower beds 
without disturbing the bulbs, and removed to other quarters 
when the spring and summer change the face of the garden. 

We may appear to have rambled far away from the text, but 
in truth it is not so, for the reason that the Royal Nurseries, 
Handsworth, are planted in a large degree with trees and hollies 
and ivies in particular. The holly is unquestionably one of 


AMERICAN SECTION. 


the finest of evergreen shrubs, and it would be well if hedge 
planters, as well as those who delight in leafy specimens, were 
to make more liberal use of this hardy, sturdy plant, which 
is represented by a host of varieties, some with plain green 
leaves, others variegated with silver and gold, accompanied, 
may be, by showy berries in winter. Ilex is the botanical 
name of the family, and in walking through these hilltop 
nurseries we noticed such famous kinds as Balearicus, Camel- 
lizfolia, the dwarf Crenata, Handsworthiensis, Hedgehog, 
Laurifolia, Shepherdi, Marnocki, and the two new varieties 
Wilsoni and Mundyi, the latter conspicuous for its deep green 
foliage and vermilion-coloured berries. Amongst the. golden" 
hollies we may mention the 
Gold Queen, recommended by 
Mr. Atkinson, managing direc- 
tor, for winter bedding, and 
Waterer’s Gold Striped, whilst 
of the silver variegated hollies, 
Handsworth Silver-striped and 
Silver Queen were delightful 
for their pretty tints. 

It is when hollies are seen 
in bright array in such a nur- 
sery as this that their wonderful 
colour becomes impressive, and 
mach is lost to the garden by 
not using judiciously the finer 
varieties. We are pleased to 
know that there is a great 
awakening as to the best trees 
and shrubs for planting in 
woodland and park. Those 
responsible for large estates 
have a_ better knowledge of 
the tree-life of our own and 
other lands, and failures are 
fewer as the necessary outcome 
of this better understanding 
of the habits and constitutions of 
things planted freely. Without 
the host of flowering trees plea- 
sure grounds would lose much 
of their present interest. Dou- 
ble-flowered cherries are as 
snow-drifts in May, branches 
weighted with pure white blos- 
som ; the crab apples are veiled 
in tender pink, and the labur- 
nums streams of gold, a vision 
of floral beauty lost utterly in 
many gardens of old. We hope that the present interest mani- 
fested in trees and shrubs will deepen greatly, for the sake not 
merely of the pleasure ground but of the park. There is endless 
variety, each kind possessing some beautiful attribute, may be of 
form, floral splendour, or autumn tints and ruddy fruit. If the 
general public knew more of the beautiful things to be obtained 
cheaply, laurel and privet would retire into reasonable bounds. 
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Many shrubs have been sent out by this firm, as the varietal names 
suggest, such as the Handsworth Box, one of the most vigorous 
and handsome of the entire race; Handsworth Silver Holly, 
and a variety named Handsworthi. But, in truth, it is difficult 
to declare any one phase of horticulture a “speciality,” for there 
are no less than ten acres of rhododendrons, and masses of roses, 
fruit trees, and upwards of fifty houses filled with exotics of 
various types. Surely this is 
a flower-farm of no ordinary 
kind—an interesting place to 
the horticulturist who is not 
wedded to a pet subject. 

It is interesting to know 
that all the roses are grafted 
upon the seedling briar, not 
upon the cutting or Manetti, 
and the seedling briar is un- 
questionably the most perfect 
of all general stocks for roses, 
promoting great’ vigour, free- 
dom, and hardiness. When, 
late in autumn, we spent a 
bright, sunny day here, roses 
of a hundred kinds were in full 
flower, particularly, of course, 
the tea and hybrid tea and 
China varieties. A lesson may 
be gained as to the value of 
grouping or massing of roses 
from even a nursery, which is 
not supposed by the _ public 
in general to represent artistic 
waysof using flowers; but natu- 

rally groups must be formed to keep the various kinds distinct. 
Hence brilliant displays of colour greet one on every hand, perhaps 
a colony of the crimson Marquise de Salisbury hybrid tea rose, 
or the charming China varieties, Laurette Messimy, Mme. 
Eugene Resal, or the bright crimson Cramoisie Superieure. It 
is when masses of colour are presented to the eye late in the 
year, even after the first brush of frost, that one realises the vast 
importance of such a section as the China race in adorning 
the pleasure grounds of the English garden. But seldom are 
the China roses planted boldly in beds upon the lawn or to form 
pretty groups in the borders; and it is for this reason we declare 
that’ nurseries teach many a wholesome lesson to the visitor. 


LANTS. 


In warm, sheltered nooks, the monthly or true blush Chinese 
rose will flower almost throughout the entire ‘winter, offering 
freely its frail, fragrant flower for decorations. 
The Handsworth nurseries are picturesque. 
is a pond filled with water plants—nymphzas, hybrid and other 
species, opening their waxy petals in the warm summer sun; 
but this is not all, for around the pond are velvety grass swards, 
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planted with groups of the most beautiful trees and shrubs to 
show the rich effect of massing as opposed to the dot system 
still practised too frequently, but a method opposed to the 
principles of true art. It is not, of course, a simple matter to 
group trees and shrubs artistically ; there is an almost irresistible 
desire in the mind of many landscape gardeners to dot the plants 
in a meaningless way or to form straight lines, but Nature in her 
forests and woodlands teaches us that in grouping alone is 
picturesque and bold effect obtained. 

We have written sufficiently of the outdoor garden, for 
such it may be called, to show its interesting and varied 
character, but another phase of horticulture exists at Hands- 
worth, the culture of exotics of a hundred kinds, nursed in nearly 
fifty substantial houses. Our illustrations indicate in a measure 
the extent of plant culture under glass. In one is represented a 
house of bamboos, with other temperate foliage plants, the roof 
garlanded with the variegated Cobza scandens. Orchids are 
grown successfully in great wariety, from the flaming Cattleyas 
to the pure white Odontoglossum crispum, which is perhaps the 
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most popular ofall the tribe, and attention is arrested by the strange 
Nepenthes or pitcher plants, at one time more fashionable than in 
the present day. Nothing is more fickle, however, in the world than 
fashion, and the neglected flower of one year may be the favourite 
of the next ; so perhaps the Nepenthes may again create popular 
interest as in the days of old, when the insect-trapping 
propensities of the pitchers were a source of keen scientific 
discussion. Wandering through the glasshouse gardens we 
noticed a beautiful new rhododendron, named Duchess of Port- 
land, the flowers of a soft blush colour, and this reminds us that 
of all greenhouse flowers the rhododendron is one of the most 
useful, also for planting out in conservatory borders; but we 
have written as much as space will allow of these interesting 
nurseries, so picturesquely placed, and with the hilly slopes 
clothed in spring, summer, and autumn with bright colours, and 
in winter groups of variegated hollies and ivies to remind the 
grumbler who knows only the sunshine of summer that winter 
has its beautiful tones of green and silver and gold. A visit to 
these nurseries at any season is never labour lost. 


DOG NOMENCLATURE. 


FTER a very pleasant 
A chat with Miss Halli- 
day and her sister at 
the Ranelagh Show, this lady 
gave me a photograph of herself 
and her dogs, and a very charm- 
ing picture it is. The terrier 
sitting on her mistress’s knee is 
named Trilby, and is the con- 
stant companion, and I might 
almost say the shadow, of her 
mistress. 

All these dogs have inter- 
esting names, as they are con- 
nected in some way with 
favourite books or events in 
the daily life of their owner. 
The magnificent Borzoi, stand- 
ing, is called Osra, from 
Anthony Hope’s book ‘ The 
Heart of Princess Osra,” while 
the black and white dog sitting 
below her was named Roxana, 
after the mare who appears 
in the famous picture by Rosa 
Bonheur, depicting the fight 
between the Godolphin Ara- 
bian and Hobgoblin. Princess 
Flavia is the name of the bitch 
in the front of the picture, also 
named after one of Anthony 
Hope’s heroines. Zolga, the 
fourth Borzoi, was mother to 
the other three, and she had 
eight puppies in this litter; 
one wascalled Rudolf, this name 
also taken from ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” as was Zenda. 

The pups were ali born on 
September 3rd, 1898, the day 
on which the news of the 
battle of Omdurman reached 
England, and in memory of 
this one pup was christened 
Herkikha—her standing for 
Herbert, ki for Kitchener, and 
kha for Khartum; this proved 
to be an unlucky name for the 
puppy, as he was run over and 
killed by a hansom on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1898, while doing his 
Christmas shopping. 

BEAGLE. 


On the Green. oak 


AMES BRAID was round the 
long Romford green one day last week in the record score of 67. It 
does not need to dwell on the merits of this; 67 for any reasonably 
long course of eighteen holes is wonderfully low, and Romford is quite as 
long as reason requires. Then the fact that the score beats Braid’s own 


. Previous record on a course that he has played on so. consistently 


ought to be enough to prove its excellence, and finally we may compare it 
with the two scores of 81 and 84 with which Mr. Mure Fergusson lately won the 
open amateur competition at Romford. Braid did this score on the Thursday, 
and if he had waited till the Friday it is very certain that he would not have 
done it. Friday was a day when it blew a gale ; but this is not to say that 
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Braid is afraid of a little wind, far from it. Only it was the writer’s fortune to 
be playing on an inland green—not Romford, but one not very far from there— 
on the Friday, and the experience was a most singular one, for it happened to 
be just at the moment of the year that the leaves, after turning a more beautiful 
autumnal hue this year than we ever remember bejore, were ready to come 
down if the wind attacked them with any energy—and there was no lack of 
energy in the gale of that day. It bore these leaves down before it in great 
battalions, and sent them scudding over the surface of the ground at a terrific 
pace. In places it was like playing in the midst of a snow-storm, with leaves 
instead of snow-flakes. The difficulty of keeping one’s eye on the ball in face 
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of this scurrying storm was remarxable, and when you had struck your ball 
into the air it was most difficult to follow its flight, for it was twenty 
odds to one that your eye first caught a flying leaf, and, deeming that for 
a moment to he the Lall, could not fix the gutta-percha when you found out 
your mistake. And when the ball came to ground it was as likely as not to be 
lost in a leaf bed. _ The best chance of finding it here was to stand still and let 
the gale do the sorting for you, for it never let the leaves rest for a minute. 
Then the putting green would be cumbered with a like load of leaves, the very 
hole being choked to the brim with them, and at the very moment that you were 
about to strike the ball you would likely enough find a cloud of leaves settlinz 
down and covering it, so that you had to wait and clear them away and begin 
again. It was a ridiculous experience, scarcely golf, and yet amusing, and one 
came home wearied in mind and body with the dancing leaves and the many 
distractions and the buffets of the wind, o‘ten reinforced with small twigs. The 
neighbourhood of the oak trees was exceptionally dangerous. They pelted acorns 
at you till you could cry with pain. 

For the moment the coming gol’er seems to be Tom Williamson, the young 
Bulwell Forest professional. He played a very fine match with Vardon not 
long ago, and since then he has tackled Herd on the latter’s own green of 
Huddersfield and fairly beat him. This is fine work. Williamson ought to do 
good things at the next open championship, especially if he plays one or two 
hard matches in the meantime to keep himse!f in form and in the good condition 
that is necess'ry for these four rounds of scoring play which find out a man’s lack 
of strength as shrewdly as his lack of skill. 

Mr. Apthorp, the new Cambridge University Club’s captain, did some 
excellent work a little while ago in breaking all previous records on the 
Cambridge green, but since that time he has been a little disappointing in. the 






VI.—STIPPLE 
Sines engraving, or engraving by dots instead of by 


lines, has been considered by some as lacking in character, 

weakly sentimental, and monotonous; while others have 
eulogised the style as the one best fitted for the expression of 
beauty and elegance. We do not propose to hold a brief for 
either side, but will simply endeavour to explain the method, to 
point out how the results were obtained, and to mention the principal 
exponents of the style with a few of the plates they produced. 
We must, however, begin by 
stating that there is little of the 
original expression of the 
painter-engraver to be found in 
stipple work, which in con- 
sequence betrays the short- 
comings of the copyist; but at 
the same time there is distinct 
beauty in the results achieved, 
as we think all who glance at 
the illustrations we have 
selected for reproduction will 
readily agree. 

The student of prints will 
find stipple or dotted work, in 
a more or less degree, among 
the engravings by many of the 
early artists, such as Giulio 
Campagnola of the Italian 
School, Diirer of the German, 
and Lucas van Leyden of the 


Dutch—all working at the 
beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 


About the year 1589 
Johann Kellerdaller of Dresden 
engraved a few plates entirely 
in dots, and nearly a hundred 
years later Jan Lutma of 
Amsterdam produced several 
hammered engravings, also 
entirely in dots; but in this 
‘opus mallei” process, as it 
was called, each dot was made 
by the tedious operation of 
punch and mallet. Ludwig von 
Siegen, the inventor of mezzo- 
tint engraving, was acquainted 
with opus mallei work, for he 
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scoring competit'ons. But these competitions have been won in abnormally 


low scores, such as 75, which looks as 


if the course must be growing a little 


easier, or else as if the handicaps of some of these gentlemen needed severe 


attention. 


Our Portrait 


Illustration. 


ADY FORESTIER-WALKER, whose picture is at once 
an honour and ornament to our first page, is the wife of 


Lieutenant-General Sir 


Frederick William Forestier. 


Walker. Sir Forestier- Walker, originally an officer of the Scots 


Greys, has passed through a brill 


iant military career ; and of that 


the greater part has been spent in South Africa. He was in the 


Kafhr War; he was military 
whose policy towards the Boer 


secretary to Sir Bartle Frere, 
s has now been justified after 


many years; and he has seen other service, and a great deal of 
it. Now, having been sent out none too soon to replace 
Sir William Butler in the command at the Cape, he is in 


principal charge of the line of communications. 


Personal con- 


siderations apart, there is none who will watch his actions with 
more of patriotic anxiety than his wife, who is the daughter of 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ross, late of 


the Northumberland Fusiliers, 


which regiment is itself on the way to the front. 
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alluded to it in his letter to the Landgrave of Hesse, dated 1642, as 


‘¢a method hitherto very uncom 


mon called puncturing, executed 


entirely with points, and with great labour.” 


But the stipple engravings 


that engage the attention of the 


collector are not these primitive efforts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but the work done by the artists of the 


latter half of the eighteenth 


: Bartolozzi, Burke, Knight, 


Tomkins, Cheesman, and others. As to the inventor of the more 


SPECIMEN OF STIPPLE WORK. 


(Enlarged to twice the scale of the original engraving.) 


modern method of _ stipple 
engraving there is considerable 
doubt, and among the several 
artists who have been mentioned 
as the author of the invention is 
ee Charles Frangois, who was 

orn at Nancy in 1717. How- 
ever, as the genuine claimant 
has not been satisfactorily identi- 
fied, we will not discuss the 
question, but be satisfied by 
stating that, as in the case of 
mezzotint the art originated on 
the Continent, it was _ intro- 
duced into England by the 
unfortunate William Wynne 
Ryland, and that Bartolozzi 
took up the method and founded 
the great school of English 
stipple engraving. 

Let us now in a few words 
consider how the work was 
performed. The engraver first 
laid an etching ground upon his 
copper plate, in the way pre- 
viously described, and then out- 
lined his subject by pricking dots 
through the wax with an etching 
needle. 

Next he proceeded to fill 
in the shadows (apprentices being 
employed on the less important 
parts), and afterwards the plate 
was bitten as for an ordinary 
etching. These processes being 
completed, the engraver fé- 
entered most of the bitten dots 
with a specially shaped graver, 
known asa stipple-graver, and so 
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by a combination of etching, dry-point, and graver work completed 
his stipple engraving. To give clearness to the written explana- 
tion, we reproduce a portion of the portrait of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton, from John Jones’s engraving after Romney’s picture. 
This engraving has been selected, for as the stippling of the original 
is rather coarse, an enlargement to only twice the scale of the 
print has been sufficient to make the technique of the work quite 
apparent. For comparison with this enlarged fragment we give 
a reproduction of the entire engraving, a beautiful specimen of 
the style, engraved in 1785. 

About the time George III. became the patron of fine arts, a 
number of foreign artists came to England, including the painters 
Cipriani and Angelica Kauffmann, and the engravers Bartolozzi 
and Schiavonetti; and it was the pictures by these two painters 
that gave the impetus to stipple engraving in the hands of 
Bartolozzi and his school. As we have said, the art was brought 
to England by W. W. Ryland, who had worked and studied at 
Paris under 
Boucher the 
painter and Le 
Basthe engraver. 
He was born in 
the Old Bailey ; 
and by a singu- 
lar coincidence 
and terrible mis- 
fortune ended his 
days at Tyburn, 
during a violent 
storm, for forging 
banknotes. This 
admirable engra- 
ver, who executed 
many plates after 
Angelica Kauff- 
mann, received 
the appointment 
of engraver to 
George III., and 
at one time is said 
to have made an 
income of £3,000 
a year, a success 
that caused his 
ruin, Though in 
the hands of. 
Ryland _ stipple 
engraving made 
considerable pro- 
gress, Bartolozzi, 
a friend and 
neighbour of 
Cipriani at North 
End, Fulham, 
was really the 
founder of the 
school and the 
most important 
exponent of the 
art. Coming to 
England from 
Florence in 1764, 
he quickly  re- 
ceived royal 
favours, and, 
being a facile 
worker, gathered 
round him a 
number of able 
pupils, includ- 
ing Tomkins, 
Cheesman, and 
Ogborne, and 
placed before the public an immense number of plates that 
exactly suited the finicking tastes of the day, and therefore 
“caught on.” Thedemand increased, and with it the supply, so 
that Le Blanc in his catalogue is able to enumerate no fewer than 
700 plates, a number which by no means covers the entire 
output of Bartolozzi’s atelier. From this great collection we select 
to ‘llustrate Bartolozzi’s work the group of Lady Smyth and 
Children, engraved after Reynolds in 1789, a plate which 
worthily represents the engraver and the style of work with which 
he is identified. 

In 1802 Bartolozzi left England to take charge of the 


Engraved in Stipple 


‘National Academy at Lisbon, and there he died in 1815. 


The great reputation gained by Bartolozzi’s engravings caused 
anumber of plates to be fraudulently engraved, in imitation of 
his style. Among them were some made to pass current with 
the unwary by adding the name ‘“ Bartolotti” as the engraver. 

herefore, should the amateur be offered prints beargng the 
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inscription ‘‘ Engraved by Bartolotti’’ he will know them to be 
spurious. 

Of the pupils of Bartolozzi, Peltre William Tomkins may 
be considered the most accomplished. Many of his plates have 
the attractive charm of a subtle beauty, and his children and 
fancy subjects enjoy a deserved popularity. He was historical 
engraver to Queen Charlotte and drawing master to the princesses. 
Among his many portraits isa charming one of Mrs. Siddons 
after Downman, and perhaps his most important subject plates 
are those that illustrate Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons” after paintings 
by W. Hamilton. 

The most popular engraving executed by Thomas 
Cheesman is the whole length portrait of Lady Hamilton 
at the spinning wheel, known as ‘The Spinstress”; but 
his many plates include religious and mythological subjects 
from the Italian painters. The third pupil we have mentioned— 
John Ogborne—produced a great number of portrait and other 

a plates after such 
painters as 
Hamilton, Bigg, 
Westall, and 
Stothard. The 
English artists 
soon discovered 
that their work 
translated in stip- 
ple gained public 
favour, and there- 
fore Singleton, 
Wheatley, De 
Loutherbourg, 
Cosway,. and 
others sought in- 
terpreters from 
among the ranks 
of the stipple en- 
ravers. 

It may be 
remarked that a 
number of mezzo- 
tinters turned 
their attention 
to stipple, and 
engraved some- 
times in one style 
and sometimes in 
the other. John 
Jones, Richard 
Earlom, J. R. 
Smith, and’ Wil- 
liam Walker all 
engraved in both 
methods, so that 
from this circum- 
stance it is easy 
to understand 
how the “ mixed 
method” of en- 
graving, inwhic’ 
etching, mezzo- 
tint, and stipple 
work were com- 
bined in one 
plate, came’ to 
be introduced. 
The mixed 
method became 
very general after 
the introduction 
of steel in 1820, 
and probably its 
By F. Bartolozzi, most accom- 

plished practi- 
tioner was William Walker, whose well-known portrait of 
Robert Burns, in this style, was produced with the kelp of 
Samuel Cousins. 

The great popularity of stipple, in the eyes of the public of + 
century ago, attracted a number of engravers to work in the 
method; and among the most important, other than those we 
have mentioned, were Schiavonetti, Burke, Ryder, Caroline 
Watson, Condé, Cardon, and William Walker, while the range of 
subject extended beyond portraits and fancy subjects on plates 
of small dimensions, to illustrations of history and literature 
engraved on a large scale. Luigi Schiavonetti, who came from 
Italy in 1790, at first assisted Bartolozzi and improved the 
technicalities of the process. He launched into historical 
subjects and worked upon a series of plates illustrating the final 
scenes in the life of Louis XVI., besides which he engraved a 
large plate of ‘‘ The Landing of the British Troops in Egypt ” after 
De Loutherbourg;and “ The Fallof Tippoo Sahib” after Singleton. 























































Engravej in Stipple by John Jones After Romney. 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 








But perhaps his most talked-of engraving was ‘ The 
Canterbury Pilgrims” after Stothard, which was _ prepared 
in opposition to Blake’s well-known plate of the same 
subject. 

Schiavonetti had only completed the preliminary etching 
for this engraving when he died, in 1810; and the plate was 
subsequently finished in line by James Heath. , 

) Thomas Burke began by learning to mezzotint, under 
Dixon; but he soon abandoned the process for stipple engraving 
and worked a number of plates after Angelica Kauffmann, 
including the beautiful group of Lady Rushout and Children 
which we have already reproduced. 

Thomas Ryder divided his attention between line engraving 
and stipple; but his principal plates were done in the latter 
‘method and are exceedingly good. They include portraits 
and subjects after many of the painters of his day, and 
among the subjects are “The Last Supper” after West, 
and “The Murder of James I. of Scotland” after Opie. 
Ryder died in the same year as Schiavonetti. 

Caroline Watson was the daughter of the eminent 
mezzotinter James Watson; and inheriting her father’s gifts, she 
devoted herself to engraving, sometimes in mezzotint but chiefly 
in stipple. Her work was of great merit, and obtained for her the 
appointment of engraver to Queen Charlotte. She was very 
industrious, for Le Blanc catalogues no less than 153 



















SPECIMEN OF AQUATIN2? WORK. 


(Enlarged to three times the scale of the original engraving.) 
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portraits by her hand, and besides these she engraved 
sacred and other subjects 

John Condé is chiefly known by his charming, portraits 
after Cosway, including ladies of the Court of the Prince 
Regent, which find great favour with collectors at the present 
day. 

. Anthony Cardon, son of a Flemish artist, attained high 
rank as a stipple engraver, and besides notable portraits of such 
celebrities as George III., Pitt, Madame Recamier, Madame 
Catalani, and Napoleon, he engraved ‘“‘ The Battle of Maida” after 
De Loutherbourg, and ‘‘ The Battle of Alexandria”’ after the same 
painter. For this latter subject the Society of Arts awarded 
him their gold medal. 

To these masters of stipple must be added Charles 
Wilkin, who produced a number of plates from paintings by 
Hoppner, including a series of ‘‘ Ladies of Rank and Fashion,” 
now difficult to purchase, and the admirable portrait of Mrs, 
Parkyns, afterwards Lady Rancliffe, which we reproduce. It 
is an exceedingly good exampie of stipple engraving and is 
dated 1795. 

The laborious task of covering a large surface with 
dots, as was necessary in some of the historical subjects 
ihat were engraved in stipple, caused the engravers to investigate 
and experiment in the hope that they might discover some 
simpler method of performing the work. The result was 
the invention of aquatint engraving. In manipulating this 
process the engraver requires special care and experience ; for 
as the photographer needs to exercise great judgment as to the 
power and effect of daylight, so the aquatinter must know how 
his materials and acids will work under varying atmospheric 
conditions and temperatures. 
































Engraved in Stipple By C, Wilkin, 





MRS. PARKYNS. 


In a rough and ready manner the process of aquatinting 
may be described as follows: A carefully cleaned copper plate is 
covered with a solution composed of resin and spirits of wine. 
As the spirits evaporate and leave a film of resin to dry upon the 
plate, the resin contracts, and in so doing splits up into a 
multitude of minute grains or particles around which the surface 
of the metal becomes exposed. The amateur who has read the 
article on etching will understand that when the plate is submitted 
to the action of acid, after this resinous ground has been left upon 
its surface, the mordant will be unable to attack the copper under 
the minute hills or islands of resin, but will be free to act upon the 
minute spaces around them. This, then, is the fundamental 
principle of aquatint ; and after the outline of the subject has been 
transferred and perhaps etched, the gradations and shadows are 
produced by anumber of careful bitings performed in the way we 
have previously endeavoured to explain. 

The style was invented in France and brought to 
England by Paul Sandby, who engraved many excellent plates in 
the method. The process is most suitable, and has been chiefly 
employed, for landscapes, sea views, and architectural and 
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topographical subjects; and 
though it has not been taken 
up with the enthusiasm 
bestowed upon other styles 
of engraving, we cannot help 
believing that its full possi- 
bilities have yet to be demon- 
strated. We think the reader will 
consider the method capable of 
great results when he examines 
the reproduction of ‘* The Ship- 
wreck,” by Theodore Fielding 
(one of the chief workers in 
aquatint), from the painting 
by J. M. W. Turner. The 
vigour and gradation of tone, 
the effects of wave and sky, 
and the vivid realities of the 
scene qualify the method 
to take a worthy place among 
the various processes of the 
graphic arts. We have taken 
a portion of the boat on the 
left in the middle distance, 
and enlarged it to three times 
the scale of the _ original 
engraving, to illustrate. the 
explanation of the process we 
have given, and so that the 
student may examine the 
technical characteristics of the 


style. ALFRED WHITMAN. Aquatint by Theodore Fielding 
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THE SHIPWRECK. After J. M. W, Turner, 


THE STELVIO ROUND. 


CYCLING 9,000ft. 


7 HE finest sixty miles of straightaway cycling in Europe is the 
journey down the Engadine; the finest ‘‘coast”’ is within 
measurable distance of the same valley. Between the two 
there is a stiff climb, and after the glorious coast there is another 
climb if the Engadine is to be regained, though, of course, it may be 
the rider’s pleasure to continue his journey through Italy, into 
which the long descent of the Stelvio Pass has led him. Even 
if he elects to return to the Engadine, however, the joy of coasting 
down the Stelvio is ample justification for the climb to its summit 
and the subsequent ascent of the Bernina Pass, especially as the 
letter itself affords a splendid run down on the Engadine side. 
For the journey under notice the leading requisites are a little 
pluck, much patience, and a powerful brake; a pair would be better 
still. We will assume that the cyclist starts from Martinsbruck, 





ZIGZAGS ON THE STELVIO 


ABOVE THE SEA. 


the road to which, down the glorious Engadine, I have previously 
described in Country Lire. From Martinsbruck to the summit 
of the Stelvio is forty-eight miles, and from there to Tirano is 
thirty-seven miles. Out of this total of eighty-five miles there 
are but 214 which are too steep for riding. This proportion is 
surely not too formidable when the reader remembers that he is 
on Alpine territory, and about to traverse, moreover, the highest 
carriage road in Europe, which is saying a good deal when one 
reflects upon the amazing road-building feats of the Swiss and 
Austrian engineers. And, as a last inducement to the cyclist to 
take this journey, it may be added that the ascent of the Stelvio 
Pass is no mere “grind” over unlovely ground, which the rider 
is urged to take for the sake of saying that he has been over the 
loftiest Alpine pass, but is a journey of conspicuous, often startling, 
and at times transcendent 
beauty. If I felt that artis- 
tically the ride did not bring 
its own reward I would admit 
the fact at once; -but the Pass 
is unquestionably beautiful, and 
no one, I think, who has 
done any cycling in moun- 
tainous regions at all would 
regret the journey over the 
Stelvio for the fraction of a 
second. 

Beginning then at Mar- 
tinsbruck, the cyclist must 
cross the river Inn, and make 
his peace with the Austrian 
Customs officers. For the 
present the membership badge 
of the Cyclists’ Touring Club 
does not ensure free passage at 
this point, though it may be 
expected to do so before next 
season. It is well to bear in 
mind that 25 gulden (about 
£2 10s.) will be demanded on™ 
each machine; that only gold 
will be accepted, and that the 
coins must be of the Latin 
union, good English gold not 
being received with respect. 
At the Custom House a steep 
hill of nearly four miles in 
length begins, and _ natu- 
rally will be found somewha 
trying. The cyclist may con 
sole himself, however, with 


PASS. the reflection that he will have 















































































POSCHIAVO VALLEY, BERNINA PASS. 


no more walking to do for over twenty-five miles after he has 
reached the top. It is not, moreover, an unpleasant climb, as 
the road leads through woods the whole way, and affords fine 
views of the Lower Engadine Valley. The motto should be, 
“take things easily, and do not be always looking for the top” ; 
it will come in due course if one has the patience to walk slowly, 
and not hurry to get the climb over. 

From the crest of the hill there is a pleasant descent to the 
old-fashioned town of Nauders, which nestles in a broad valley of 
peaceful pastures, surrounded by woods of pine. It stands ata 
height of 4,468ft., and before reaching the point where one begins 
the ascent of the Stelvio Pass one has to descend to 2,855ft. at 
Neu Spondinig, which 1s twenty-four miles from Nauders. There 
is a slight ascent, all ridable, to Reschen, four miles away, but 
the remainder is all falling 
ground. The road surface is 
excellent, and as one comes in 
sight of the lake at Reschen 
there is a splendid view of the 
Ortler range of mountains in 
the distance, with which one 
is about to make an intimate 
acquaintance when actually 
ascending the Pass. Descend- 
ing gently at first to St. 
Valentin, five miles from 
Reschen, the road gains rapidly 
in steepness as the valley of 
the Malser Heide comes into 
view. It is a broad pasturage, 
plentifully dotted with villages, 
which one has ample time to 
survey when slowly descending 
the steep road which leads to 
the town of Mals (3,445ft.), 
24 miles from St. Valentin. 

It is here that one appre- 
ciates the advantages of abun- 
dant brake power, so rapid is 
the fall; but the descent is 
perfectly safe with a machine 
properly equipped for Alpine 
work. Mals is the most impor- 
tant town on the route, and 
the best halting- place for 
refreshment, or for the night 
if the journey has been started 
in the afternoon. Hotels are 
available, however, at several 
intermediate stages on the route 
if the rider is desirous of going 
further before nightfall. Mals is a picturesque old place, but 
the tourist must expect to find everything decidedly un-English, 
and his own and the French language unlikely to be of any 
service, while at his hotel the menu will be almost unintelligible 
even if he has a fair smattering of German. 

To Neu Spondinig is a downward journey of 64 miles from 
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Mals, along the upper Vintsch- 
gau Valley, passing several 
villages and castles to right 
and left of the road. At Ney 
Spondinig one must be carefui 
not to go straightforward, but 
to turn sharp to the right at 
the Hotel Hirsch, from which 
a straight road leads to Prad 
over a long viaduct across the 
river Adige. The limit of 
ridability, if the word may be 
coined, is now reached, and 
from Prad to the next village, 
Gomagoi (4,265ft.), there is a 
rise of 294ft. per mile for 44 
miles. Though one may often 
ride a short hill of no steeper 
gradient than this at home, it 
is folly to attack it over a pro- 
tracted course. The ascent is 
pleasant, however, for the 
river Trafoi-Bach rushes im- 
petuously down the narrow 
valley, forming several water- 
falls. 

On an eminence to the 
right is seen the village of 
Stilfs, as it is called in 
German, or Stelvio as_ the 
Italians have it, which lends 
its name to the Pass, but along 
the roadside there is only an 
occasional cottage by the way. At Gomagoi, however, there is 
an hotel, and as progress has now become slow, and there are only 
two places between here and the summit where one may halt for 
the night, it behoves the cyclist to consider whether he is ready to 
end his day’s journey here or not. If his itinerary allows, how- 
ever, he should push on to Trafoi (5,o8oft.), 34 miles further, 
as it is not only a pleasanter place at which to rest, 
but also is a better point at which to divide the upward 
journey. From Gomagoi to Trafoi the gradient averages 233ft. 
per mile, which is less than that from Prad; in reality, however, 
the road has pretty much the same inclination, but comes to a 
brief temporary level when Trafoi is close at hand. 

Leaving Gomagoi, therefore, and its Austrian fortress, the 
cyclist continues his progress up the narrow defile, in which there 





WINTER GALLERY ON THE BERNINA PASS. 


is barely room for more than the road and the river. The 
scenery does not offer any marked change until Trafoi is reached; 
but there the prospect is one of magnificent loveliness. The 
hamlet is embosomed in an environment of lofty mountains, and 
the lower slopes are covered with pines and larches, while the 
summits are capped with snow. The beauty of. the Madatsch 
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glacier to the right is almost unrivalled, and adds the crowning 
touch to a panorama of extraordinary splendour. Most of the 
adjoining mountains are over 10,00oft. in height, and sevcral of 
them exceed 11,000ft., while the giant Ortler itself, which gives 
its name to the magnificent range which borders the left side 
of the valley from end to end, has an altitude of no less than 
12,800ft.; in fact its peak is not visible from Trafoi. There are 
two good hotels in this grandly situated village, and at the 
Post there is an intelligent and obliging landlord who speaks 
English. Trafoi is a delightful place for a sojourn for those who 
delight in the invigorating atmosphere of a 5,000ft. elevation, and 


THE THREE HOLY SPRINGS, STELVIO PASS. 


in circumstances devoid of the too civilising effects which have 
left their mark on Davos Platz, in the shape of large hotels and 
innumerable shops. While at Trafoi a visit should be paid to 
the “Three Holy Springs,” so called. In a cool sequestered 
valley is situated a little hut, with an adjoining chapel. Under the 
roof of the hut stand three rude figures representing Christ, the 
Virgin, and St. John, from whose breasts flow the holy water to 
which pilgrimages take place. The scene is most impressive by 
reason of its wild and majestic environment; the mountains rise 
almost perpendicularly around, and from the dark limestone cliffs 
of the Madatsch two brooks are precipitated from a great height. 
To the left, high above, are the ice falls of the Trafoi and Untere 
Ortler glaciers. 

There still remain 9} miles to the summit, with an accentuated 
gradient. For the first 44 it averages 466ft. per mile, and for 
the remaining five it is 374ft., taking the shortest estimate of 
the distances. If one accepts those authorities who make the 
mileage longer, the severity of the gradient is reduced accordingly. 
The construction of the road is almost staggering in its boldness. 
It leads up to the summit in thirty-three zigzags, cut along the 
face of the cliff, and to appreciate the steepness of the latter it is 
necessary to mentally obliterate the road from the mind’s eye and 
consider what a climb such an ascent, without the windings, 
would involve. The journey is extraordinarily picturesque, and 
well repays even the labour of pushing a machine. Forward and 
backward the views are alike imposing ; in fact, out of ten Alpine 
passes which I have traversed, the Stelvio has impressed me as 
the most striking in one particular respect, and that is the noble 
symmetry of the retrospective view as seen from its higher slopes. 

aliway up to Franzenhodhe one may pause at the Weisse Knott, 
a small jutting platform with a refreshment hut, from which a 
magnificent view may be enjoyed. There is here a monument, 
in the shape of a marble obelisk, to the memory of Josef Pichler, 


the man who first ascended the Ortler in 1804. A few yards 


higher to the right a small tablet is let into the wall to mark the 
scene of a tragedy of 1876, when an English lady named De 
Tourville, who had married a Walloon, was hurled down the awful 
Precipice by her husband. At length, when the pushing has 

come extremely irksome, a welcome building comes into sight. 
It is the small hotel at Franzenhdhe, standing on a small plateau 


about s5oyds. upon the road, with the Austrian Custom House 
hard by. A long rest here is desirable, and at the same time one 
is able to appreciate the splendours of the surrounding scenery, 
of which the gigantic Ortler, its topmost peak now visible, is the 
leading feature. 

Duly refreshed by the halt, and the good fare which is 
obtainable even at this altitude of 7,180ft., one starts upon the 
last five miles of the ascent, which throughout is very much of 
the same character as that depicted in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The zigzags, it will be seen, are cut in regular reiteration, 
and vary only in length. Without the road the slope is almost 
perpendicular, and a study of the photograph will show with 
what skill a flat surface has been carved out of the hillside and 
buttressed up by masonry. Even as late as july, however, this 
masonry is entirely obscured by great walls of snow. The 
steepness, it should be added, is more severe than would appear 
to be the case from the photograph, for all the lines of the road 
from left to right descend at the same angle as those from right to 
left, though from the point at which the view is taken it would 
appear to be otherwise. 

Arrived at the summit, one may derive the satisfaction which 
is one’s due at having scaled the highest carriage road in Europe, 
and pause to admire the stupendous panorama. Snow lies 
everywhere, and the scene is as weird as it is picturesque. The 
descent to follow is even steeper than the ascent from Trafoi. 
The road has an average fall of 585ft. a mile for no less than 
eight miles, and winds round and round in a manner even more 
startling than on the Austrian side; in fact, it is of much 
bolder constriction on the Italian side, though somewhat less 
picturesque. The fact that the surface is rougher, combined with 
the awful gradient, necessitates the exercise of considerable care, 
but if one’s brake power is ample it is quite feasible to ride the 
whole way even with the feet on the rests, though coasting in 
the ordinary sense of the term is out of the question, owing to 
the rough surface and the appalling corners. Less than two 
miles from the summit the hamlet of S. Maria is reached, and 
here one has to pass the Italian Customs, and may halt for 
refreshments also. From this point to Bormio Bad the road 
maintains its steep and rough character, only varied in the 
avalanche galleries, of which there are several. In these the 





FRANZENHOHE, ON THE STELVIO PASS. 


surface is extremely muddy. Two miles below Bormio Bad is 
the old town of Bormio, which, with its piazzas and colonnades, 
brings fully home the fact that one is in Italy. The stiff work is 
now at an end, and from Bormio to Tirano is a delightful coast 
of no less than twenty-five miles, with a gently falling gradient 
of 100ft. per mile. The surface is excellent, and the downward 
run is only stayed at the successive villages, which are somewhat 
numerous, especially when nearing Tirano. On the delights of 
this iong-drawn coast one might enlarge almost indefinitely, but 
anyone familiar with the characteristic features of North Italian 
scenery will realise what a descent of this kind implies. Just 
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before Tirano is reached a short hill interrupts the coasting, and 
one rides to that town with the consciousness of having descended 
in a very short space of time the remarkable distance of 7,58oft., 
the longest continual fall that is possible all the continent over. 
It is an experience never to be forgotten, the changes of 
scenery, temperature, and vegetation having undergone the most 
astonishing transitions. 

To regain the Engadine the cyclist has now to face an 
upward climb of over 6,oooft., the penalty of enjoying this extra- 
ordinary coast. ‘Tirano is only 1,475ft. high, and the summit of 
the Bernina Pass is 7,658ft. Truly one appreciates what Alpine 
altitudes really mean when working one’s measured way over this 
6,00oft. course. At home one finds many a grumbler at the 
ascent of the Hindhead, which is only about 85oft. high, and 
averages 167ft. per mile for the last three miles. And yet this is 
the highest road in the South of England. But on the Bernina 
the last eleven miles average about 395ft. per mile, so that 
one’s work is clearly cut out. The first 9} miles of the 
journey, however, are less arduous, and begin with a level 
mile to Madonna di Tirano, followed by a rise of 335ft. in 
24 miles to Campocologno, where the Italian Custom House 
is situated. Soon afterwards Switzerland is entered, though 
the scenery maintains its Italian character for several miles 
to come, with its groves of walnut trees, its vineyards, 
and an Italian-speaking peasantry. The villages of Campascio 
and Brusio are passed, the road being very steep just here, and 
after winding through a rocky gorge with fine waterfalls, one 
reaches Meschino and the southern end of the Lake of Poschiavo, 
with a premonitory glimpse of snow-clad peaks in the distance. 
The road along the lake is level, but extremely heavy. At the 
upper end of the lake lies the village of Le Prese, a small health 
resort, and three miles further on is the picturesque and thriving 
town of Poschiavo (3,315ft.), which is thus some distance from the 
pleasant sheet of water that bears its name. As there is no hotel 
between this town and La Résa, 74 miles away, it is desirable to 
decide beforehand where to put up for the night; the La Résa 
establishment is somewhat primitive, and for some reasons it is 
preferable to halt at Le Prese or Poschiavo, and then to go right 
through to Pontresina on the following day. 

Three miles of ridable ascent from Poschiavo bring one to 
the village of S. Carlo (3,59o0ft.), and the rest is all walking, 
through Pisciadella, Sfazzu, La Résa (6,162ft.), La Motta 
(6,510ft.), where there is a long avalanche gallery of substantial 
structure, until the summit is reached. Of the many striking 
pictures which the summits of the various passes afford, the 
Bernina is one of the finest. Then follows a delightful coast of 
over nine miles to Pontresina. Passing the Hospice just below 
the summit, one swings down a gradient of 20o0ft. per mile past 
the Cambrena Glacier, the lakes of Nero, Bianco, and Minore, 
and enters the zone of trees near the Bernina Houses (6,723ft.). 
The gradient is now about 16oft. per mile, and coasting still more 
comfortable, though carriages have to be looked for, and also 
occasional ruts. Suddenly the resplendent Morteratsch Glacier, 
a world-famous attraction, out of many other noteworthy features 
of the Pontresina district, is passed to the left, and then through 
shady woods one continues to coast gaily on until the town itself 
is reached. The main Engadine road may be joined at Samaden, 
some three miles further, but Pontresina is not a place to leave 
in a hurry, and the cyclist will probably be well content to end 
his coast at that bright and pleasant resort. The climb up the 
other side was certainly arduous, but the descent has amply repaid 
the labour, and if his programme permits the rest it will be a long 
time before the cyclist will leave so entrancing a region as the 
neighbourhood of Pontresina. C. L. FREESTON. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING 
IN FRANCE. 


S a rule the average Englishman is inclined to ridicule 
A the way in which he imagines sport is carried on in 
France, and would probably be surprised to find that a 

battue on a good shoot there differs but little in essential points 
from a similar day’s sport in England. In matters essential; 
let the essential phrase be repeated. French sportsmen, with 
the exception of those who aim to be English in appearance, 
do not dress in quite the same workmanlike style as Englishmen 
who are intent on the same purpose. But in this matter 
Englishmen are apt to be more than usually insular, and there 
is really nothing to be said against the outward semblance of a 
French sportsman except that it is not English. It is, of its 
kind, workmanlike. Moreover, you may hear as much nonsense 
talked about costume and suitable colours for driving. at a 
Norfolk shooting luncheon as in the neighbourhood of a French 
chateau. At any rate, the matter of costume is not in the 
slightest degree essential. In other matters, which are very 
much so, the French sportsmen, or the best of them, are quite 
yur equals. To begin with, they are often satisfied with bags 
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which we should consider small. Possibly it is the force of 
circumstances, possibly it is the true sense of sport which is 
accountable; but certainly sound French sportsmen recognise 
that to kill many birds is not the beginning and end of the whole 
argument. The best of them, too, shoot nearly as well, if not quite 
as well, as the best of Englishmen. For the middle-class shooting 
party, at any rate, they could set a grand example. Intent on 
getting sporting shots, and in bringing them off, and their birds 
down, neatly, rather than upon a great list of slain, they are content 
to let low-flying birds go unshot and unattempted. There are 
a thousand things to be said in favour of the practice. One 
rocketer brought hurtling to earth from a great height is worth, 
in sheer enjoyment—and that is what one shoots for—ten easy 
shots. Moreover, it is always quite safe to shoot at him. Not 
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so in the case of low-flying birds; and the French excel not a 
little in the art of leaving them alone. 

The craze for big bags so prevalent here of late years has to 
a certain degree extended across the Channel, although the best 
sportsmen there are most exacting in having birds brought high 
over the guns, and care but little for shooting at low-flying 
pheasants. Probably one of the best and most sporting shoots 
in France is that at Sandricourt, the owner of which is one of the 
few French sportsmen who are thoroughly conversant with the 
art of showing birds to the best advantage. In coalition with 
his friend Mr. Gordon Bennett he has succeeded in greatly 
increasing the head of game on his estate, and, what is of infinitely 
more importance, has succeeded to perfection in showing sport 
of the highest class to his many friends who shoot at Sandricourt. 
The best shoot is at Grainval, where last season I was fortunate 
enough to form one of a party of ten guns who enjoyed some 
excellent sport on this beat. Grainval is a few miles from the 
mansion house, and is favourably situated for carrying a big head 
of game. The principal coverts clothe the two sides of a narrow 
valley, and as they have to be taken in several beats the birds 
come very high during the whole day, when, as is always the case 
here, the coverts are properly driven, and but few low-flying shots 
are offered. At the time of my visit they kad already been shot 
through twice, and I did not therefore expect a big bag to be 
made, and was agreeably surprised when I heard that we should 
probably kill over 400 pheasants. 

I met several of the other guns at the station in Paris, and 
after an hour’s journey reached Meru, where carriages were 
waiting our arrival, and the men quickly got gun-cases and 
cartridge magazines stowed away under the seats. A short drive 
along the narrow lanes in the crisp morning air soon brought 
Sandricourt in view, and a few minutes later we arrived at the 
mansion, where our genial host met us with a hearty welcome. 
After being relieved of our wraps in the hall, lots were drawn for 
stands, and then an adjournment was made to the dining-room for 
breakfast, which in France is a sumptuous repast of many courses. 

Soon after eleven o'clock the crunch of wheels was heard, and 
we took our seats in the carriages en voute for Grainval, passing 
several detached coverts and likely-looking partridge grounds 
where some big coveys were feeding, and I was not greatly 
surprised to hear that on the first driving day of the season 
nearly a thousand birds had been killed. Arriving at last at the 
foot of the valley, everything was in readiness for an immediate 
start,and we had the opportunity of seeing the admirable manner 
in which the shoot was arranged. : 

At breakfast each gun received a small card bearing 
the numbers of the various stands to be occupied during the day; 
and the loaders were also provided with cards bearing similar 
numbers, so as to avoid confusion. The valley being narrow, the 
stands were in two lines marked with cards placed in cleft sticks, 
the guns being placed somewhat closer together than 1 
customary in England. 
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A note on the horn, which in France is used instead of 
a whistle, was sounded as soon as we got to our places, and 
was at once answered by another in the distance, as a 
signal that the beaters were about to start, and soon we heard 
the constant “tapping” of their sticks as they advanced 
towards us. 

Four deer broke covert on the left, their glossy coats 
gleaming in the sunlight as they dashed past the outside gun, who 
did not fire, as they are preserved here for hunting purposes, and 
then a cock pheasant came swinging high over the head of one 
of the best shots present. The sharp crack of the nitro was 
followed by a heavy thud as with closed wings the big bird fell 
far behind the line of guns. 

Shots were frequently being fired in the distance, which led 
me to believe that some of the party were ‘‘ standing back,” but I 
learnt afterwards that this was not the case, but that the keepers 
who were walking in line with the beaters fired blank cartridges 
with a view to prevent birds breaking back instead of facing 
the guns. Human “stops” not being employed, long cords hung 
with many parti-coloured flags were used to prevent pheasants 
stealing away. 

On reaching the brow the left flank was advanced, with the 
result that the birds were pushed up hill and, flushing from the 
higher ground, afforded very sporting shots as they crossed the 
valley to the opposite coverts. Birds then came over in a 
continuous stream, all the guns being kept busy. Standing in 
the second line, I had a good opportunity of observing the 
shooting of those in front, and was astonished to see the clean 
way in which bird after bird was stopped, and to notice that low- 
flying pheasants were left severely alone. 

The ‘typical foreign Count,” so often referred to sarcas- 
tically by those whose knowledge of French sportsmen is limited, 
was here in force, and I found him not only an excellent shot but 
a courteous neighbour and a thorough sportsman; and although 
the stands were somewhat too close together, he was fully aware 
of, and invariably observed, those unwritten laws of sport that are 
too often violated by the greedy and jealous shot in England. 
Then all too soon the beaters appeared at the edge of the covert, 
and the first beat was over; the keepers and their retrievers 
gathered up the dead and wounded, and the army of men and 
boys in charge of the head-keeper, who by the way was mounted, 
trudged across the open glade on their way to bring in the next 
beat. The guns gathered together to discuss the sport until the 
horn was again heard, and we moved away to our places, where 
the loaders were already waiting us. 

_ As soon as the beaters started blank shots were being con- 
stantly fired, and the jays and magpies came chattering forward, 
usually perching in some of the oaks to make their observations 
before venturing to cross the valley. These birds were very 
numerous, and I was surprised that some attempt was not made 
to reduce their numbers, until I ascertained that no matter how 
many were killed, others came from the big woods in the vicinity 
that were not preserved, and which afforded safe breeding -places 
for them. In this beat a woodcock was 
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DISCUSSING THE RESULT. 


the same tactics were pursued, and then we climbed the face of 
the hill for the last two drives, which were to be across the 
adjoining valley. Pheasants here were not so numerous, 
but a woodcock was killed, and I also got a couple of Virginial 
quail. 

The sun was sinking in the west, casting long shadows 
across the valley, as the last shot was fired, and then, handing 
our guns to the loaders, we walked to the head of the valley, 
where the carriages were already waiting, and, after a short 
drive across the fields, struck the road to Sandricourt. Chocolate 
and other light refreshments were served in a room adjoining the 
gunroom, and then the keeper came to inform us that the game 
was ready for inspection. Outside on the grass were two long 
lines of game lit up by several braziers, the flames from which 
cast weird shadows and gleamed on the brilliant colouring of 
the cocks, and shimmered on the more sober browns of the hens, 
as we slowly passed down the lines. The total bag was 504 
pheasants, besides 44 various, amongst which were included 
several jays and magpies. Those of the party who were 
returning to Paris took their departure for the station, and the 
remainder of the guests retired indoors to dress for dinner, after 
which, over the coffee and cigars, we killed our birds over again, 
and I also had an opportunity of inspecting the game book, with 
its interesting records of big bags and distinguished visitors. 

This was the third time these coverts had been shot through, 
the bag on the first occasion numbering more than 1,000 pheasants, 
and the second time over 700 were killed. The following day 
we shot through some of the smaller detached coverts, and also 
had a few partridge drives to add variety to the sport. 

Whatever sport in France may have been in the past, when 

poor Leech delighted so many of his 
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pheasants took place, a hare was shot, 
and a solitary rabbit bolted into the 
open as the men reached the edge of 
the wood. A couple of mounted 
gendarmes had taken up a position at 
the end of the road, in order to stop any 
passers-by that might have interfered 
with our sport. “Again the dead were 
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manner that would not discredit the best 
shoots in England; and it is certain 
that French sportsmen of to-day com- 
pare favourably with Englishmen in 
their love of shooting and keenness for 
sporting shots, as distinguished from 
the mere slaughter of low - flying 
pheasants. 
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picked up and carried to the game cart 
in waiting, and the loaders replenished 
the cartridge-bags as we basked in the 
warm sunshine in the sheltered valley, 
admiring the varied russet hues of the 
foliage still clinging to the dwarf oaks, 
whilst in the distance the masses of 
mistletoe in some _ leafless poplars 
appeared like rooks’ nests. The sunlight 
gleamed and danced on the silver stems 
of the birches, gilding the yellow 
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That pheasant shooting is in most 
cases an artificial pursuit goes without 
saying, but it may be so arranged by 
good management as to give the maxi- 
mum of sporting shots. Where the 
craze for big bags exists, and where 
the coverts are suitable, the desired 
result can readily be obtained by a 
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sufficient expenditure ; but the combina- 

: ate. 4 tion of big bags and high birds well 
otal j ple. ke brought to the guns cannot be had with- 
‘ " out considerable expense and perfect 





golden rain against the clear blue of 
the sky in the background. Once more 
the sound of the horn put us on the 
alert, and we hurried to our places as 
the first birds came over the line. A 


management, combined with a thorough 
knowledge of the habits of pheasants, 
well-placed coverts, and the ability to 
show birds to the best advantage. 

At Sandricourt, in addition to the 





little variety was given asa big covey 
of partridges came dashing over the 
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sants were streaming over us, with 
an occasional big rise, and the shooting 
being good, the beat proved a veritable 
“valley of death.” In the next beat 











fact that the great majority of the birds 
came very high in each beat, with only 
a few low-flying pheasants, which were 
as a rule ignored, the arrangements 
made for the comfort of the guests down 
to the smallest detail were perfect in 
their completeness, and  conduced 
greatly to the comfort of those pre- 
sent. ARDAROS, 
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have depicted and described many gardens in the 
vicinity of Bath and Bristol. It is a favoured land, 
where people are attracted to dwell, and there is a 
pictorial character in the landscape and a generous richness in 
the soil that are the chief elements in the beauty of a chosen part 
of England. King’s Weston is a remarkable house, in very 
lovely surroundings, in the neighbourhood of Shirehampton, 
commanding superb views of the diversified and romantic 
country. The mansion dates from the year 1711, and has the 
solid classic qualities of the reign of Queen Anne. The pleasant 
colour of the old Bath stone, weathered and mossy, lends a charm 
to the Corinthian pilasters, the pediment, the cornice, and the 
crowning urns of the structure. Something uncommon is in the 
plan of the house, for the chimneys above are quite unusual in 
character, and take an architectural form and grouping rare and 
effective. 

But what will most impress the visitor, and the reader who 
sees our pictures, will be the extremely pecutiar manner in which 
Nature is tempted and encouraged to invade the realm of Art. 
Here is a union of the two such as will be seen in very few 
places. The “ flower in the crannied wall” is familiar; we like 
to see the weathered brick giving hospitality to a crowd of 
beautiful things, and crowned with white and red valerian, or 
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snapdragon, or with some other radiant thing that finds good 
rootage at the top, where soil and moisture and sun are to its 
liking. Such things we may find at King’s Weston, and in 
many West Country gardens; but what we note as individual in 
this Somersetshire house is that flowers are invited to root them- 
selves in the crevices in the steps that lead down from the 
mansion. Here alpine flowers are flourishing with many gay 
companions, and giving floral beauty where it is distinctly 
uncommon. There is something fresh and original in the 
pleasure of finding flowers garnishing thus the stairway by 
which we descend ; something, we may say, especially appropriate 
to the gentler sex, where Flora attends their coming. On the 
other hand, there may be those to whom this plan of cultivating 
flowers in the hollows of substantial masonry may not seem 
right. We are accustomed, perhaps, to regard the vesting of 
stonework with thick moss and flowers as the proper accompani- 
ment of decay or roughness of construction. What is suitable, 
these may say, to the old garden wall, to the broken rockery, or 
to the clefts of the rugged stone support that holds up the higher 
bank flanking our garden path, and over which we look to the 
fair denizens of the woodland shade, may not be suitable to the 
regular masonry of the house and its immediate approaches. 
Quot homines, tot sententia. It is a legitimate matter of opinion, 
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but we may, at least, gather one lesson--that there are many 
torms of beauty in gardening, each appealing to a particular 
taste, and that it ill-befits a gardener to be a doctrinaire, pinning 
his faith wholly to this school or that, adopting one manner to set 
his ban upon another, and rejecting, in his rigid view of his art, a 
good many beauties that otherwise he might have used and made 
others enjoy. 

As we see at King’s Weston, this idea of welcoming the 
garden in the very approaches to the house is not confined to one 
flight of steps, or to one side of the house, and it is borne out in 
a free and delightful use of plants and flowers in boxes. The 
care which is devoted everywhere to wall and water gardening is 
excellent testimony to the love of flowers which has beautified 
this old garden. The rectangular pond garden is gloriously 
festooned upon its walls, and, in combination with borders of 
hardy flowers, there is an abundance of moisture-loving plants, 
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of the beautiful things that will grow and flourish in the crannies 
of walls bordering water, while the water itself is made rich ina 
plenteous growth of lovely water-lilies. This garden, in fact, is 
a perfect study in this special class of gardening. Especially 
charming is the view of the old garden house, with the ivy- 
wreathed wall, and the brilliant broom, and the lilies, irises, 
poppies, and ornamental garden thistles, to name no others, 
reflected in the glassy sheet. 

The garden dates from the same period as the house, having 
been formed about the year 1711. The ‘“ view garden,” we are 
told, is supposed to occupy the site of an ancient market-place, 
and the ivy-covered column there is said to be the original 
market cross. The square walled garden is quite characteristic, 
and one wall is covered by an old Turkey fig tree, celebrated for 
its age and for the extraordinary size of its fruit. Two or three 
trees cover entirely one long wall, and are remarkable for their 
prolific growth and rich fruitage. 
There is something very quaint 
and attractive in this quiet retreat, 
with its rockery, the curiously cut 
spindle-shaped yews, the yuccas, 
and the sequestered character of 
the place. 

Then how glorious is the Echo 
Walk, with the lovely greensward 
flanking the path, the standard 
roses adorning it, the glorious 
masses of flowers on either side, 
the fine plants in tubs, and the 
noble elms, pines, and _ other 
ornamental trees. The happiest 
spirit directed the formation of this 
wholly beautiful place, and the 
same spirit maintains it in the 
perfection which our picture 
discloses. The terrace, too, is very 
beautiful, looking out over the 
Avonmouth, with the fine 
balustered wall, the green grass 
within, and the adorning yuccas 
and the noble view without, and 
those grand trees which rise 
majestically from the park below. 
It ig not necessary to describe 
King > Weston further. We have 
suggested the special character, 

nd our pictures will do the rest. 
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There are charms both in the 
classic architecture of the mansion 
and the garden houses, and in 
the rare beauty of the garden, and 
we find special interest in the 
manner in which the qualities of 
the two are combined. 


Books of the Day. 


R. RIDER HAGGARD’S “A 

M Farmer’s Year” (Longmans) has 
been noticed in these pages from 

time to time as it came out in serial form. 
Now, although I am for the nonce a 
literary critic, I was brought up on a 
large farm, and it has been my lot to be 
compelled to study the agricultural question 
and the possibilities of agricultural legis- 
lation pretty closely. Therefore I have 
read Mr. Haggard’s graphic diary of his 
bitter struggle against agricultural depression 
with intense personal interest. I deplore 
the rural exodus as deeply as any man. 
But I cannot agree with a few sentences in 
which Mr. Haggard sums up the situation. 
‘‘ The prospect is so melancholy that I do 
not care to study it further. Perhaps the 
world may fill up, or perhaps drought and 
locusts will take a hand in the game. We 
must put faith in our old friend, the 
Unexpected, for we have no other.” I 
prefer rather to hold, with my shrewd and 
practical friend, Mr. Anderson Graham, that we may reasonably put 
faith not in the Unexpected, but in the Expected and Calculable. For 
the simple and plain fact of the matter is that the world zs filling up, and 
that the prospect is improving for both land-owner and farmer. Moreover, the 
hard times which land-owner and farmer have endured have certainly brought 
them closer together. No purely commercial business could have been carried 
on upon the terms on which agriculture has been conducted for the last few 
years. But there is very little doubt that the prospects are now better than 
they have been for many years. It is as certain as death that before long the 
price of food products will be increased considerably. But that difference 
between me and Mr. Haggard does not in the least militate against my appre- 
ciation of the shrewdness, the variety, and the charm of his rural miscellany. I 
give an example of his pleasant method of flitting from subject to subject, 
from politics to rural scenery and flowers, and from them to vipers. All this 
part of the book I find admirable, as indeed is the farming record as dis- 
tinguished from the prophecies. ‘‘My own opinion is that it does not much 
matter. These London candidates (I will not use the term ‘ carpet-baggers,’ 
because I consider it offensive) come down to stand for a county division, not 
because they have any particular interest in it, but because they desire to be 
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Members of Parliament; and the county division returns them, not because 
it has any particular love for them or interest in them, but because they are 
pledged to vote in a way which is pleasing to the majority of the electors. 
Sometimes such candidates turn out well, and make a mark in the House— 
indeed, they have been even known to do good service to their constituencies— 
but in eight cases out of ten, once they are elected, no man hears of them more ; 
they vanish into the great crowd of Parliamentary nobodies, and for good or ill 
there is, politically speaking, an end of them. 

‘¢This evening [ went for a walk on the Bath Hills. The water meadows 
beneath them are now singularly beautiful, the green grass being tinged with the 
purple of the cuckoo-flower, varied by flashes of gold where the kingcups grow, 
that become brighter and richer along the edges of the dykes. Also I found a 
patch of the wild purple orchis flourishing quite under the shadow of the trees— 
in the fell, indeed. As might be expected, in that situation they were very pale 
‘a colour, but being exceedingly conspicuous, as are most of the orchid tribe, 
tropical or European, they caught my eye at once. This orchid, like all its 
relations, is very fastidious as to its habitat. My observation of it goes to show 
that although it flourishes in certain old m:adows, generally with a very heavy 
soil, it does best where it is partially, but not altogether, overshadowed by trees 
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and on a stiff clay. Some years ago J 
dug up several clumps of these p'ants 
and set them out again in this garden, 
imitating the condition in which I found 
them as .rezards soil and situation as 
nearly as was possible. They have 
come up every spring and bloomed after 
a fashion, but I cannot say that the 
experiment was successful. I have also 
tried transplanting the bee orchid, o/ 
which, although it is very rare in these 
parts, a few roots grow in a certain 
marshy spot at the foot of the Vineyard 
Hills. Now I wish that I had left them 
alone, for although I took every care, even 
to removing a large sod of their native 
soil and wirin sz them round, from that day 
to this they have never showna single leaf. 

‘* By the way, the finest specimens 
of purple orchis that I have ever seen 
grow in Websdill Wood, on my farm at 
Bedingham. 

‘* May 8.—To-day, Sunday, is dull 
and rather cold, with occasional showers 
of light rain and none of the sunshine 
which is now so badly needed. When 
I was writing of snakes a few days back 
I did not guess that I should so soon 
be a witness of their dangerous properties 
even in this country. To-day I heard, 
however, that a son of a neighbour of 
mine, aged twelve, had actually been 
bitten by a viper, and went to the 
village where he lives to enquire after 
him and to find out the facts of the case. 
This was what happened, as I had it 
from the lips of his mother : 

‘*On the previous day she and 
two of her sons were bird-nesting ina 
neighbouring wood, wien the boy Dick, 
who it appears has a most unwholesome 
admiration for reptiles, suddenly called 
out, ** Here’sa beauty ! Look, mother, he 
has bitten me ; let’s take him home. ’” 

The Duchess of Sutherland’s novel 
**One Hour and the Next” (Methuen) 
is a bitter disappointment. The Duchess, 
indeed, reminds me of two illustrious 
persons, both of them of more than 
average power, who desire to cut a figure 


in the world of politics and have held office. 
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In private life both are bright and : 


amusing persons; in public life and in public speech neither would make a joke 
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The case of the 
Duchess is very similar. Unwarned by 
the failure o. even Mrs. Humphry 
Ward to use a strike and the social 
question successfully as the material of 
a novel, she has attempted to weave a 
human story into a strike in a Midland 
or North Country town. The result 
is desperately serious, lut it is hard 
reading, and it is not profound in matter 
of thought. Here, for example, is a 
conversation between Philip Assheton, 
enthusiast, and Stanier, schoolmaster 
and recluse : 

‘*Such a combination of labour,” 
explained Philip, ‘‘is a necessity to 
keep, in the face of the great force of 
capital, an equitable social state. The 
safety of the individual depends upon 
the protection of the many.” 

‘* So you assert, but I hear you day 
by day deplore the strike here; you rail 
against the agitators, against the Trade 
Unien officials ;_ this is not convincing.” 

-*IT know you don’t give any credit 
to a system of up-to-date education b, 
which the man is taught even as the 
master, but one thing brings another, 
and if the workers are to benefit by 
Trade Unionism they must understand 
it. They belong to the Union here 
now, but it is only a case of a flock of 
sheep; because Dick joins it, Tom 


to save his life. 


thinks he must also. In Stoneyard 
this present strike is grossly mis- 
managed. The leading officials of the 


Union have slipped into the hands of 
the one man—always a fatal course—and 
he thinks for the lot of them. Into the 
bargain Robert Lester is unscrupulous.” 

**So you think it a_ personal 
question ?” said Stanier. ‘* It’s always 
seemed to me from what I’ve heard that 
strikes in general are mismanaged.™ 

**Not at all. They have achieved 
great results, and loathsome as the 
system is, I can’t deny that the dyers have 
a real grievance here to complain of.” 

‘* What’s going to put an end 
to it?” 
talk of this Trades Union Federation, 


which will terrorise the employers, and compel justice from their hands for the 
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mere asking. I’m rather sceptical of the beating beginning at that end of the 
stick, especially as the capitalists think they must have a federation too. No, 
simply, we want a wiser education for the people—in fact, more light.” 

If the Duchess gives us another novel, let us hope that she will choose 
rather a subject that she knows than the social problems which have vexed wiser 
and uglier heads than hers. That she could write such a novel as would please 
there is in this volume abundant evidence. Nor need she be disheartened by 
this failure. She has illustrious companions in misfortune. The theme is 
horribly intractable, and nobody except Mrs. Gaskell has ever really succeeded 
in it. 

Mr. J. C. Snaith is among the infant prodigies, although he must be getting 
over that now. His ‘* Mistress Dorothy Marvin” took the world by storm, 
although it was published when he was barely twenty. His ‘* Willow the 
King ” did not do anything of the kind. His ‘‘ Lady Barbarity ” (Ward, Lock), 
a romantic comedy, at least serves to prove to demonstration that his first book 
was not a mere flash in the pan. It is not meant to be taken too seriously ; it 
borders upon the farcical sometimes; but it is prettily and delicately worked 
out. Here is the s‘ory in a nutshell. Lady Barbara Gossiter, the toast of the 
season, and dubbed Lady Barbarity for her cruelty to men, retires to her home 
in Yorkshire. There Captain Grant'ey billets himself for the night with his 
troopers and a Jacobite prisoner. Barbara and Grantley go out to visit the 
priscner, Anthony Dare; Barbara contrives his escape at night; Grantley 
discovers him ; the prisoner shoots Grantley in the knee and escapes; Grantley 
(who is wildly in love with Barbara) threatens Barbara’s father with the Tower ; 
Dare, a remarkably pretty youth, is hunted back to Treeby Castle, Barbara’s 
home; Barbara and her maid dress up Dare in Barbara’s clothes as her cousin 
Prue ; Giantley discovers him eventually, but consents to let him go on the terms 
that Barbara shall marry him (Grantley) ; Dare gives himself up to the troopers ; 
Grantley commits suicide (practically) in the course of a midnight duel with 
Dare; Barbara thinks the body is that of Dare, and lavishes caresses on it; 
Dare gives himself up to the soldiers; Barbara and one Snark compass his 
rescue on the scaffold ; he escapes and is pardoned, all through Barbara’s beauty, 
and they live happily ever afterwards. That surely is enough and to spare 
of breathless incident. The beauty of the book is the way in which the thing is 
worked out and the manner in which Dare plays the part of Prue Canticle, in 
spite of the disadvantage that there had not been time to coach her in the facts. 
The true Prue was a very good young woman indeed. This is how the impostor 
talked for her after scandalising Barbara’s aunt by flirting with her father. 
Barbara is the narrator : 

‘* Miss Prue was pouring into my aunt’s receptive ear some most surprising 
details that presumably adorned the histories of many of the brightest ornaments 
of our world. And she was doing this with a vivacity that took my breath 
away. 

‘“‘God bless me! Yes,” Miss Prue was saying, as I entered, ‘ of course I 
know my Lady Wensley Michigan. A dreadful woman, madam! Plays at 
hazard every night till three, and poor Michigan hath to put a new mortgage on 
his property every morning.” 

‘* Never heard anything so monstrous !” cries my aunt in horror, but very 
anxious nevertheless to glean as many facts of a similar kind as possible. ‘* And 
my dear Miss Canticle, are you acquainted with the Carews, and the Vortigerns, 
and those people ?” 

‘Am acquainted with ’em a,” cries my dear Miss Canticle, with a 
promptitude and emphasis that made me shudder, ‘‘ and a pretty company they 
ue, Shouldn’t tell you a word of this, my dear madam, only it is as well for 
persons who know what virtue is to be forewained against those that don’t.” 

“Exactly,” says my aunt, with a gr.m and gleaming eye. 

“Prue,” says I, sweetly as a song, though I was pale with. rage, ‘I am 
going to dress for supper. Come along with me, dear, and I will show you my 
new watered silk. Twill make you dream of it to-night.” 


The Wyresdale and 


HE creation of a fish-rearing establishment as part of the 
business of a large estate is a novelty. It is only one 
more instance of the readiness of our land-owners 
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‘* A watered silk !” she cried, and instantly jumped up and followed me 
with a wonderful excitement that only a woman could have shown. How could 
I be angry with a villain with such a deal of genius? 

‘* Prue,” says I, as we ascended to my chamber, ‘‘ you are a perfect devil.’ 

Very clever, too, is the manner in which the author indicates the domination 
which Dare obtains over Barlara’s strong character by sheer force of will. Ina 
word, this is quite a good book, and more than worth reading—it is vintage 
wine, and that is no small comfort, for ‘* Willow the King” was really very 
small beer. 


Cleveley Fisheries —I. 


to adopt and apply new ideas which they have always 
shown. | But the example described here is certainly uncommon, 
and merits special notice, not only as an idea but for its 
practical and very modern 
management. Some four 
years ago Captain Peter 
Ormrod inherited the Wyres- 
dale Estate, between Preston 
and Lancaster. It contains 
g,000 acres of land, partly 
rich flat vale, like a Somerset- 
shire valley, partly wooded hill- 
sides, and above this fells— 
high grouse moors—heather- 
clad, looking over the plain 
of Lancaster and out to the 
Irish Sea. Wyresdale Park 
lies on the lower slopes of these 
hills, a beautiful house in 
beautiful surroundings. Many 
owners would have thought 
that this was good enough to 
be contented with. Captain 
Ormrod thought not, and 
among other things has added 
to it a deer park (which, how- 
ever, belongs to another 
story), a lake, and two fish- 
breeding establishments. 
The Wyresdale fishery was 
first established.’ It is mainly 
a breeding-place and nur- 
sery for fish up to one 
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Cleveley fishery, holds tne 
thousands of big stock fish 
from whose ova the fry are 
bred, and two year olds. The 
Wyresdale pools are fed by 
everlasting springs; those at 
Cleveley by the river Wyre. 
Wyresdale grew; Cleveley was 
made, out of hand, on a great 
scale both in size and cost, 
after the experience and success 
of the former had justified the 
expenditure. 

After saying that these 
networks of pools, springs, 
falls, and channels lie nearly 
two miles apart—the one 
under the fells, the other hard 
by a big torrent bed, the river 
Wyre, in a valley under the 
Pennines—it is strange to add 
that they are worked mainly 
by electricity. But it is so. 
They are worked, in the execu- 
tive sense, by telephone from 
Captain Ormrod’s office at the 
Hall; and electric light, used 
not only over but im the 
water, is one of the secrets 
of their successful winter 
management. This is how it 
came about. Nearly all the 
purchases of live fish are 
delivered in the winter. The buyers naturally wish to see their 
fish when they arrive, and as the days are short they need to 
arrive early. On the other hand, the distances over which they 
have to be sent are often great. The result is that the fish have 
to be taken from the tanks, the barrels filled with fresh 
water, the trout then put into them, and the barrels made 
fast, loaded into waggons, and sent to the station, on pitch-dark 
winter mornings, hours before sunrise! The electric light makes 
all this possible. Imagine the scene—the hillside under the 
wood, the pools and frosty grass glittering under the brilliant light, 
which is generated by the same gushing water which maintains the- 
fish, and yearlings and two year olds being taken as fast as the 
hand-nets can lift them from the “starving tanks,” in which the 
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fish are got into trim to travel. Sometimes as many as twenty 
men and seven waggons are needed to get the fish to the station, 
whence they travel to Scotland, Devonshire, or even Ireland. 
Besides the fixed lights the men carry electric hand-lamps, like 
those used on men-of-war, which they can plunge into the water 
if necessary. Much depends on the “ training” of the fish before 
their journey. Two year olds need from two to three weeks’ 
starving before they are fit to travel. In view of this it is not 
a good plan to order fish by telegram for delivery the next day. 

The main output of this fishery is rainbow trout, though 
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immense numbers of brown trout are kept in stock, and reared 
there too. There are people who are not convinced of the 
merits of rainbows. They say, among other things, that their 
flesh is not pink. All I can say is that those which appeared on the 
breakfast table were as pink asa salmon. Captain Ormrod does 
not care to argue the case for or against rainbows. But his 
judgment, from practical experience, is that they are the most 
paying of all trout for stocking. His experience is thus summed 
up: ‘* Yearlings or two year olds are, as a rule, the best to 
stock with. Where there are long reaches of river, or very large 
pieces of water to be stocked, doubtless the greater cost of two 
year olds deters people from investing in them, but where the 
number does not exceed, say, 1,000, two year olds are recom- 
mended; indeed, I believe 
they will be the stocking size 
and age of the future. Year- 
lings are well able to take 
care of themselves, and they 
are less costly to travel. 
Where sport is required as 
soon as possible, there is no 
doubt two year olds are the 
best. So far as the species 
with which to stock is con- 
cerned, I am always willing 
to give advice if asked, and 
at the fishery are all valuable 
and proved sorts, to meet all 
requirements. But in_ this 
connection I would like to say 
that having studied all sorts 
of trout for many years, I 
unhesitatingly recommend rain- 
bows (Salmo irideus) to any 
others, and next to them 
English brown trout (Salmo 
fario). My own private fish- 
ings are invariably stocked 
with both. I think two of the 
nicest things in lake fishing 
are to have a mixed bag and 
all-the-year-round sport. By 
stocking a lake with Irideus 
and Fario this end is attained 
—or nearly so. As the fish 
spawn at different times of the 
year they cannot breed together, 
and while Fario are out of season Irideus are at their best, and 
vice versa.” 

Anyone who wishes to learn more of the ways of rainbow 
trout can see at Wyresdale evidence that they are not cannibals, 
though of such rapid growth. In the Fell pond are hundreds of 
rainbow trout from 6lb. to rolb. in weight; and darting about 
among these monsters are hundreds of yearlings and two yeat 
olds. Such sights would be impossible were the big fish brown 
trout or the cannibal American brook trout. 
A 25-acre lake, a beautiful object in itself, lying as it 
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does close under the hills, has 
been made as a kind of ‘ wild 
park ’’ to this home of fish. It 
is strongly surmised that the 
ova of wild fish living on 
natural food is healthier than 
that of fish kept in ponds on 
horse-beef. The lake forms 
an inexhaustible preserve for 
those wild-breeding fish. It 
was made solely as a home 
for fish. Itis 20ft. deep, but as 
completely under control as if 
it were a little breeding pond. 
The water can be lowered or 
raised to any height at will. 
For a year before being filled 
the whole area was “ planted”’ 
with water snails and natural 
fish food. The following is an 
instance of its neat adyjust- 
ment to fish wants. ‘‘ Cyclops,” 
one of the main sources of the 
minute insect food of fish, are 
only bred on margins which 
have been touched by frost in 
winter. Consequently in 
winter the level of the lake is 
lowered in order that the whole 
margin may becomea teeming ™. A. Rouch, 
fringe of fish food. 

A good instance of the comparative sport afforded by brown 
and rainbow trout respectively occurred on this water. Equal 
numbers of each kind were put into the lake in October. Next 
season thirty-five brown trout were caught and 380 rainbows 
(a register of every fish caught is kept). Thus the rainbows 
rose ten times as freely as the browntrout. They have also nearly 
doubled the brown trout in weight. On the pools at Wyresdale 
fishery, full of yearlings or two year olds, this difference was visible 
even as the keeper approached the water with the feeding pail. 
The rainbows were excited, gathered into a body near the bank, 
cruised swiftly up and down, and the instant the food touched 
the water it was in a boil, every fish feeding at top speed, and as 
if kept on short commons for a week. The brown trout were often 
far less eager, and sometimes did not care to feed. Both had 
already received their morning’s allowance. 

The fishery itself is as pretty a sight as one could see on a 
summer’s day. It lies on the fringe of a wood, where the 
trees thin out gradually and stand singly among grass and fern, 
here a beech, there a mountain ash, or a silver birch or pine. 
From the foot of this wood spout the everlasting springs which 
are the mainstay of the fishery. The waters pour out ‘“ solid” 
from the dark cisterns of the hills. There are seven of these 
springs. One, that which supplies the hatching-house, never 
varies in temperature, summer or winter. Hence the owner knows 
to a day when the ova, over which the water runs, may be expected 
tohatch. Part of the stream is diverted to the pipes and hatcherizs, 
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the rest courses through pool after pool, and goes on to join the 
river in the dale. All these pools and swift-connecting streams 
lie in beds of tall grass with wild flowers and bits of heather in 
it. Round each of the pools is also a fringe of water garden, 
bulrushes, irises, water plantains, butter-burs, arrow-head, and 
rushes, for water gardening now goes hand in hand with trout 
breeding, because the plants feed the insects which are natural 
fish food, and the more of these the tame fish get the better. 


( To be continued. ) 








IN JHEGARDIN 


TREE PONIES. 
HE Tree Peony is one of the most sumptuous of garden flowers, but 
neglected, at least, seldom planted so freely as the herbaceous varieties, 
We think that their supposed tenderness accounts for this, an erroneous 
conception, as it is simply the late frosts that disturb the flowers, and one may 
as well accuse the hardy Azalea of tenderness as the Tree Peony. It cannot be 
said that the merits of this race have not been brought before the public, for we 
know that such firms as Messrs. Kelway of Langport have advertised Pzeonies 
largely of late years, and exhibited them at the 
principal shows in bewildering variety, addins 
each year kinds of exceptional colour and 
form. There are single, semi-doub'e, and 
double kinds, masses of colour, with big hand- 
some petals painted with purple, crimson, 
mauve, pink, and other shades, whilst the plant 
is quite hardy, requiring simply a well-drained 
loamy soil, 

POSITION FOR TREE PONIES. 

As important as any other point in their 
culture is position, in the South of England in 
particular, where early flowers expand at the 
risk of destruction by late frosts. Shelter of a 
kind is, therefore, essential, not shelter signifying 
shade or overhanging branches, but simply 
protection from cold winds and nipping frost. 
Many opportunities exist in English gardens 
for making bold groups, perhaps on some 
sunny bank, or on the lawn outskirts, where the 
groups may retain for years, as Tree Ponies 
resent root d.sturbance more than the majority 
of shrubs. In common with the whole family, 
Ponies require a very rich soil ; they are, as the 
gardener says, ‘‘gross feeders,” that is, require 
annual and rich mulchings. Before planting a 
group it is advisable to dig out the soil to a depth 
of quite 3ft., and fill in with a mixture of 
thoroughly-decayed manure and fibrous loam, 
and in the case of poor light soils mix with them 
heavy loam, or even clay. 

PLANTING. 

‘It may appear at first a simple thing to 
plant a Pony, but the reason great care 
should be taken is because the plants are 
grafted, the herbaceous kinds being used as the 
Copyright—"C.L."” stock, Unless the grafted plants are put about 
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3in., not more, below the union, they will fail. As this is the best season of the 
whole year to plant, although one sees other months recommended too, orders 
should be sent in at once, and if no time be lost the Pzeonies will be fairly well 
established before hard weather sets in. During the first year the plants require 
very careful attention. Plenty of water must be given when the weather is dry, 
and vary this occasionally with supplies of liquid manure. Then as the years go 
by the Tree Peony groups will increase in beauty and interest. 
CULTURE IN Pots. 

It may be as well to mention that the Moutan and Tree Peony are 
identical, the generic name being Pzeonia Moutan, and in no sense distinct. 
This double christening leads, however, to misunderstanding. Besides being of 
value for the garden, Tree Pzeonies may he grown successfully in pots, and with 
little trouble. As in the case of the open-air groups, rich feeding is necessary, 
especially when the plants remain in the pots or tubs for years, as it is not 
desirable to disturb them often, giving them necessary stimulant in the form of 
lresh soil and top-dressings. When pot or tub culture is decided upon, obtain 
large pots, well draised, and filed with loam mixed with decayed manure. No 
artificial heat is necessary except to keep away frost, and after the flowers have 
faded remove the plants to a position suitable to proper ripening up of 
the growth. A few plants in the conservatory. or greenhouse mike a 
brilliant display in the early months of the year, for it is not uncommon to 
find flowers. measuiing 1ft. across, glorious masses of colour, some self, 
others exqu sitely blended, and not a few as fragrant as the Rose itself, 

VARIETIES OF TREE PONY. 

The Ponies form an innumerable throng, and 
the wiser plan is to consult the catalozue of a leading 
g ower, such as that of the Messrs. Kelway, who 
nave for many years past raised varieties of great 
beauty and dis inct form, The colouring is as varied 
and charming as in the Rose itself, from pure silky 
white to intense crimson, almost blood-red, with a 
wealth of exquisite shades of p'nk and salmon. We 
advise intending purchasers to avoid varieties of 
mauve, magenta, or purplish shades, as these are 
unpleasant when fresh, and die off a metallic colour, 
harsh and offensive. 

WuItrE TEA RosEs. 

A correspondent recently asked for some informa- 
tion about white Tea Roses, and as Roses are flowers 
of almost national interest, others may desire at this 
planting time to know the names of some of the 
most beautiful in this group. From experience, 
Niphetos is still unbeaten as a white Tea Rose, and 
it seems strange that this variety has been in com- 
merce over fifty years, during which time so many 
hybrids and varieties have been raised. As a rule 
it is wiser to plant it under glass than in the open 
beds, using for the latter purpose, especially where 
standards are desired, the climbing variety. This is 
simply a counterpart of the parent, except in character 
of growth, We possess very few pure whites, and 
this is partly the reason why Niphetos maintains its 
lead. The Bride is not a dead white, but, of course, 
must come into this list for the sake of its form, 
highly prized by the ardent exhibitor. Few prize 


boxes are without this beautiful flower. This is GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN (Lilium auratum) 
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a pure Tea, and to the list must be added that delightful outdoor 
variety, Souvenir de S. A,.Prince, which with us is even bearing buds 
at this date. Mme. Bravy, Sombreuil, the old and fragrant Devoniensis, 
and Hon. Edith Gifford, a vigorotts and wonderfully free garden Rose, must 
be included. The variety® last.mgntioned is by no means pure white, but 
sufficiently so for this list. A very useful hybrid Tea is the new Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, the flowers of which are creamy white, and produced abun. 
dantly on sturdy stems. One would not be surprised to find this Rose become one 
of the most popular of all in the near future, It has a strong habit of growth, 
and flowers freely into the autumn. A group of this should be in every Rose 
garden. White Lady is a pleasing flower, and of course Lamarque must not be 
omitted, but this is a Rose of more value for the greenhouse, as it is very tender. 
We have, however, seen it happy upon a south wall, or against the sunny side of 
a greenhouse, but one never feclss.ife with Roses so apt to suffer in hard weatier, 
THE WircH HAZELs. 

The Hamamelisare popularly known as Witch or Wych Hazels, and they are 
called to mind by the early flowers of H. virginiana. The leaves of this interesting 
group of deciduous shrubs are like those of the Hazel, hence the familiar name. 

H. arborea is the most ornamental species of the family, and forms a large 
shrub or small tree, flowering in January, or even earlier if the weather be mild. 
It is this winter-flowering character of the shrub that forms one of its most 
enduring charms, for in the depth of winter, when everything around is flowerless, 
it is certainly unusual to discover a shrub in full bloom. In January the leafless 
branches are clothed with starry flowers of a golden colour, the petals twisted 
and crinkled in a pretty way, and their bright colouring is intensified by the 
crimson calyx. In the soft sunshine of a winter day the tree appears covered 
with gold. 

H. japonica is similar to H. arborea, but flowers rather later, and the petals 
are of a paler yellow colour. It is inferior in every way. 

H. virginiana. —This is looser in growth than IL. arborea, and the flowers 
are smaller and pater in colour, whilst they are, as previously mentioned, 
produced in late autumn. 

The Wych Haze!s are not particular as to soil, but by reason of their very 
early flowering as much shelter as possible should be given, we mean in the way 
of wind-breaks, They can be propagated by layers, which will not root, however, 
until two years have elapsed, and this is the method we strongly advise. Grafting 
trees and shrubs is an evil practice. As seed of H. virginiana can be obtained 
sometimes, the usual method is to graft H. arborea upon young plants of the 
former. This must be accomplished very carefully under glass in a propagating 
house. H., arborea should be chosen before either of the other two species, and 
is sufficiently handsome to make a group of, or to plant in the way adopted in 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, where a group has been formed, with the little red- 
berried Gaultheria procumbens as the groundwork. 

Hiow To PLANT RosEs. 

It may appear a simple thinz to plant a Rose, and to the majority of 
readers it is so; but so many failures occur amongst beginners in the art o! Rose 
culture, that reference to this subject may not be uninteresting. Mr. Mawley, 
in his little book called the “* A BC of Rose Culture,” declares planting to be 
the ‘*most important oper ition of all,” and this is written by the secretary of the 
National Rose Society, and a success‘ul exhib‘tor of the flower. It is mentioned 
in this excellent little guide that the future welfare of the plant greatly depends 
upon planting being properly performed. First, mark out in the bed the place 
each Rose is to occupy, allowing Ift. 6in. between the s:icks used for marking 
their positions, Next diz a hole about ft. square, and sufficiently deep (say 
6in. to gin.) to allow of that part just above the roots where the shoots join the 
main stem to be Iin., and not more than 1in., below the surface of the bed. It 
will easily be seen how deeply they have previously been planted, and this will 
serve as a partial guide as to the right depth. Pianting isalways more satisfactorily 
done by two persons; therefore let a friend assist by ho!ding a plant in one of 
the holes, while the planter spreads out the roots horizontally in it, and as 
evenly as possible on all sides. Place some fine sol over the roots to the depth 
of about 3in.; tread this carefully down, then fill in the hole, and tread the 
soil down firmly all round the plant. Do not attempt to plant Roses when 
the bed is saturated with wet, but wait a day or two to allow the superfluous 
moisture to pass away into the subsoil, Azain, never allow their roots to 
become the least dry before planting. When taken out of the trench where 
they were ‘‘ heeled in,” and while they are waiting for their turn to be planted, 
cover them with a mat, bracken, soil, or anything, to prevent the air playing 
upon them. If the clippings cut from the sides of the roads when the 
grass edges of them are trimmed, or similar fibrous 
and gritty soil, can be obtained, a spadeful of this 
material should be placed below and above the roots 
of each Rose when planting it. Leaf mould will 
also answer the purpose very well. Shorten to ha'f 
their length any extra long shoots, to prevent high 
winds. rocking the plants and in this way dis- 
turbing the roots. 

LILIUM AURATUM AND ITS VARIETIES. 

There is no more popular Lily than L. auratum ; 
its big, handsome flowers are known to everyone who 
takes much interest in garden‘ng, and as this is the 
season to plant, the opportunity should be taken of 
planting freely in the woodland, perhaps to break 
up monotonous masses of Rhododendrons or other 
evergreens. Of its varieties one of the richest is 
Rubro-vittatum, distinguished by a rich crimson 
band down the centre of each petal; and then 
there are Virginale, creamy white, with golden bands, 
and platyphyllum. Both for the open garden and for 
pots the golden-rayed Lily of Japan is of much value. 


MEssrs. RICHARD SMITH AND Co., Wor- 
cester, send us their general catalogue of nursery 
stock. It is crammed full of information, and 
embraces practically everything from Fruits to Tea 
Roses. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always 
pleased to assist our readers in matters concerning 
the garden. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recom- 
mend one to any who may require the services of 
a reliable man. 
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LARCH TREE AT GREDINGTON. 


«“ HAT is that splendid conifer?” 
was the question which. rose to 
our lips when we looked first at 

the original of the picture which accompanies 

these lines. The scéne was the lawn at Gred- 
ington, and the question was addressed to Lord 

Kenyon, who, true son of Anak as he is in 

point of stature, looked a mere dwarf beside 

the mighty and spreading tree. The answer, 

“it is only a larch,” was a revelation. There 

that great tree stands, and has stood for many 

years, rising high to heaven, covering an 
immense space of ground with its spreading 
branches, graceful beyond compare, a mass of 
tender and feathery,.greenan spring, an entirely 
beautiful object. Then came to mind the hard 
fates of the larches of a thousand hills. Because 
the larch is kindly and ready to grow almost 
anywhere we ill-use it. A belt of larches is 
planted on some bleak wind-swept down, or it 
may be in a mountain country, to break the 
force of the winter storms. A row of larches 
is set up on the windward side of a dwindling 
shrubbery for shelter. A mountain-side is 
studded with larches, placed ciose together like 
the pins in a pin-cushion. The larches grow in 
spite of all things, but, since they are rarely 
thinned, and then not half enough, and since the 
woodman sacrifices them in the interests of any 
other tree, they rarely have the opportunity of @zgRygume 

showing the beautiful development of which a 

larch is capable. Long, spire-like poles, with /. Maclardy. 

the side branches dead and rotten for 2oft. 

and more of their height, they hardly attract the eye. They 

are larch timber, good for shelter, good for fencing, but 

of no account. This noble larch at Gredington (where, 
indeed, the trees generally are of quite uncommon grandeur) 
is A Rrvetation. It has been allowed to grow under the 
conditions which are more often assigned to the cedar of 

Lebanon, and the cedar is beautiful beyond question. Its 

sombre green, its flat masses of branches and foliage, are quaint 

and attractive to the eye. These same flat masses, however, 
unfortunately afford an excellent lodgment for the snow, and 
more than one master of a country house has risen on a winter’s 


a rR. LOUIS N. 
‘ PARKER'S 
play at Terry’s 


Theatre is a_ simple, 
ingenuous little thing, 
saved from being 
common-place by the 
graceful touches which 
never fail this author of 
delicate perception and 
grace of diction. It will 
: not enhance his reputa- 
tion, but then it is a refashioning merely of a play he produced 
some years ago. Mr. Parker has “felt his feet” since the days 
oe he wrote “Chris,” the progenitor of ‘‘ Captain Birchell’s 
uck,”’ 

“Chris,” if our memory serves us, was a study in dipso- 
Mania. The play at Terry’s is a little more enlivening and a 
little more novel. It is a study—so far as it is a study of 
anything in particular—of the influence of environment. A girl, 
innately good, but whose character is in process of being spoiled 
by evil surroundings—she is used by her father as'a ‘* decoy” in 
his gambling dens—becomes a sweet and tender woman when, 
m the country, she learns that there are people who are true and 
good. A man, wastrel and tippler, has all the better part 
in him brought out by being with brave men who court 
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morning to find that the cedar tree which was the pride of his 
life has been mauled and maimed by the snow. We know a 
case, indeed, at a rectory in Berkshire where a cedar fence of some 
length is pointed out as the result of a great fall of snow. Our 
great larch, from its form, is to a large extent exempt from any 
such calamity. The branches, it will be observed, spread 
horizontally for a while and then trend upwards. In the’ matter 
of form, too, the tree compares very favourably with the cedar, and 
is to our mind far more graceful. Perhaps the reproduction of this 
beautiful tree may have some effect in inducing owners of country 
houses to give the larch a chance. It will certainly not neglect it. 














danger by African explora- 
tion. 

They are man and 
wife; but, while he truly 
loves, her affection for 
him is dead—or perhaps 
sleeping, because she has 
found him out. But still 
she remembers him as 
he used to be, and it 
only wants him to return to his better self to awaken the 
love lying dormant. He goes away, he does reform, he fights 
the evil in him, and comes back. Strong drink has not passed 
his lips. But he has been very ill, he is weak and faint, and, as 
he is waiting to see her, hungering for her, pining for her, her’ 
father, when he swoons, forces raw brandy down his throat, and 
‘when he is conscious again, and she sees him, he is a raving 
drunkard once more. 

This father—this ‘devil’ ex machina—is rather a melo- 
dramatic sort of person. Though his daughter is married, he 
throws her into the company. of a wealthy young aristocrat, 
keeps her marriage a secret, and schemes for the lordling to 
propose for her. He hopes that the absent husband may die, 
you see. Even when the wanderer returns he does not give up 
hope, but drugs him, on the chance, we suppose, that this will 
give him his quietus. But we do not expect this sort of motives, 
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this sort of actions, in anything but melodrama. Nor can we 
congratulate Mr. Parker on his literary draughtsmanship in the 
case of the amorous young man. There is nothing to lead us to 
believe that he is not a clean-minded, honourable, pleasant 
young fellow, truly in love with the heroine. Yet we find him 
in the last act making insulting proposals to her. We can guess 
Mr. Parker’s meaning. He has been spoiled by wealth and the 
homage paid to his title, having succeeded unexpectedly to both 
between the acts. But the author has not made this at all clear. 
In the last act husband and wife come together again. 
There is a scene between them which is by far the best thing in 
the play, and raises it to a level beyond its general tenor. It was 
admirably played, with delicacy and feeling, by Mr. Scott Buist, 
whose work throughout was natural, earnest, and artistic, and 
Miss Weeden, a young actress who has much latent power, if 
we mistake not, and only wants experience and discipline. Very 
capital was Mr. 
John Beauchamp 
as the scoundrelly 
father; Mr. 
Wright. gave 
pathos and a 
sweet dignity to 
the part of an 
old clergyman ; 
Mr. Holmes Gore 
made the young 
lord interesting 
and attractive ; 
Miss Beatrice 
Day played an 
unsympathetic 
character _ taste- 
fully and = dis- 
creetly; Miss 
Mabel Archdall 
was particularly 
bright and 
sprightly as a 
maid-servant. 


“HE Lyceum 
will make 
great efforis 

to obtaina share of the 
patronage of gaiety 
seekers at Christmas 
time. It will pro- 
vide an entertainment 
particu'arly appro- 
priate to the season, 
which, however, 
wiil have nothing in 
common with the 
pantomimes, except 
that it will appeal to 
children and ‘‘ grown- 
ups” alike. ‘* The 
Snow Man,” the name 
of the musical play 
then to be produced, 
is a free adaptation 
from the French piece 
of the same name, 
but the fame of it 
comes not from 
France, but from 
Germany, where it 
has been a remark- 
able success in Berlin 
and elsewhere. 

In the original 
the story had a super- 
natural element, but 
it was not a fairy tale, 
as we understand it. 
There was, moreover, 
a tinge of French naughtiness. Mr. Arthur Sturgess, who has Anglicised it, has 
taken away every suggest‘on of this, and has welded on to the story a fairy 
element. A new Prologue has been written, where we are taken to Cloudland, 
and where we are introduced to Ariella, the sprite, who, in the original, causes 
a great part of the mischief. After this, the play follows its old lines in all 
essentials, taking us to Flanders and showing us the story of the Snow’ Man, 

The plot is concerned with a young medical student who thinks that he 
can give life to inanimate things. He tries his skill upon the snow man the 
children have made, and fails. Then Ariella, disguised as a masculine mortal, 
by her fairy powers does what our young Faustus tried to do, and the mischief 
which ensues, the embroglio which is caused by the doings of the man of snow, 
form the main thread of the story. At the Lyceum there has been interwoven 
with this a subsidiary interest appealing more particularly to the children, which 
will be acted by children, but the chief plot will have for interpreters well- 
known actors and actresses, including Miss Marie Elba, whom we know as the 
incomparable Hansel ; Miss Ruth Davenport, the clever young actress and 
singer; Mr. Courtice Pounds, the popular tenor; Mr. James Welch, Mr. 
Murray King, and Mr. Cheesman, clever comedians all. Little Miss Beadon, 
the child actress who charmed us all in the last revival of ** Alice in Wonder- 
land,” has an important part. Mr. Hawes Craven and Mr. Banks will paint 


HI. S. Mendelssohn, 





MADAME MELBA. 
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the scenery, which is a promise of beauty; Mr. Walter Crane, the artist, will 
make his début as a designer of theatrical costumes—and we shall expect 
something very ‘‘extra special” from so exalted a quarter; and Mr. Walter 
Slaughter will supplement the score of M. Barnés, the composer of the original 
music. 

The little bird did whisper correctly—in ‘part, at any rate; whether 
absolutely correctly or not, time will tell. *‘ The Canary ” zs a play farcically 
inclined, and Mr. Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Patrick Campbell will play 
characters more or less in the comedy vein. The author, Miss Constance 
Fletcher—‘‘ Geerge Fleming ”—knows that the funniest farce is that which 
has all the superficial appearance of seriousness—and it is in this manner that 
‘*The Canary” is written. Mrs Forbes Robertson’s part is that of a poet, 
who has been sending amatory effusions to a married woman, played by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. The poet, by the way, is the husband of a diva of 
the music halls. Mrs. Campbzll, in her part, chafes against the bonds which 
bind her, and flies to a stockbroking exquisite. He, however, is not all pleased 
that his advances have been taken so seriously, and his coldness so upsets her 
calculations that she passes on to the poet, relying on the warmth of his verses 
as a guarantee of the 
degree oi her recep. 
tion. But he his 
never mentioned his 
wife. The complica- 
tions are unravel ed 
in the last act, when 
her husband arrives, 
It will be curious to 
see these very serious 
artists unbend and 
indulge in fun-mak- 
ing. The title of the 
play is derived from 
a bird regarded by 
Mrs. Campbell as the 
emblem of liberty. 

Madame Mellha’s 
concert at the Albert 
Hall on Saturday last 
was a triumph for 
the sweetest and most 
famous of modern 
singers, afler Madame 
Patti. The superb 
voice, used with such 
consummate art by 
the vocalist, filled the 
great amphitheatre, 
which was, of course, 
crowded in every 
part. She sang 
‘* Sweet Bird,” from 
Handel’s ‘‘Il Pen- 
sieroso ” ; ** She 
Wandered Down the 
Mountain Side”; 
‘© Ah! fors é lui,” 
from ‘* Traviata” ; 
and ‘* Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.” Madame 
Melba had the assist- 
ance of Mr. _ Ben 
Davies, Mr. Santley, 
and other prominent 
singers and instru- 
mentalists. Very gene- 
rously, she has handed 
4400 from the re- 
ceipts of the con- 
cert to the Soldiers’ 
Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund. 

We all hope that 
Mr. H. V. Esmond’s 
play, ‘“*My Lady’s 
Lord,” which is to 
be produced by Mr. 
Charles Frohman in 
America, will be 4 
great success there, 
for in that case we 
are to see it in due 
course at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. 
The more we have of Mr. Esmond’s work the better we are pleased. It 
may not always be successful or satisfactory, but it nearly always inspires 
thought and shows earnestness and promise. ‘* My Lady’s Lord” is a bit of 
‘‘realistic romance.” The fanciful and the common-place are entwined. A 
young Englishman falls in love with a Princess, although their ideals are almost 
diametrically opposed. The people of her country scorn the civilisation of the 
kind finding favour in more conventional communities—such civilisation they 
regard almost as degrading. ; 

This idea, cleverly worked out, should offer fine scope. Many people will 
agree, in part, with the Princess. But all the same, in the end, the Englishman 
carries her off to a little flat in South Audley Street, and there they live happily 
ever after. So that conventional civilisation has its revenge after all. How 
delightfully Miss Evelyn Millard would play the Princess; it should suit her to 
perfection. One is a little doubtful if Mr. Waring’s style is attuned to such 
fanciful work, but it would be doing him an injustice to suppose that his art 1 
not sufficiently mobile to adapt itself to the work it has to do. 

“A Message from Mars,” in which we are to see Mr. Charles Hawtrey, * 
the Avenue Theatre, sounds like another version of Dickens’s ‘* Christmas Carol, 
for in it Mr. Hawtrey assumes the character of a curmudgeonly fellow who's 
converted to sweetness and light by the agency of adream. Act the first shows 
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him crabbed and selfish ; act the second shows him in his dream ; act the third 
shows him reformed. But otherwise there is likely to be but little resemblance 
between the work of Dickens and the work of Mr. Richard Ganthony, the author 
of **A Message from Mars.” We shall probably see a young Scrooge, instead 
of an old one, as it is Mr. Hawtrey who is to impersonate him. ‘The play will 
be a curious development for Mr. Hawtrey, whom we know almost exclusively 
as the personification of the matter-of-fact young man about town. That we are 
to go far away from the beaten track is almost surely proved by the fact that Mr. 
Maskelyne, the great illusionist, of the Egyptian Hall, is hard at work arranging 
the dream scene. 

The engagement of Mr. Arthur Bourchier to enact the part of Squire Chivvy 
in the revival of ‘* David Garrick” at Wyndham’s Theatre—the new playhouse 
shortly to |e opened in the Charing Cross Road—is, perhaps, the most interesting 
thing in the reproduction ; at any rate, it will be the most original. Mr. George 


Sir W. MacCormac’s 


HIS noble dog, admir- 
a ably portrayed by Mr. 
Fall, and nearly as big 

as a Shetland pony, is the type 
of animal which we are glad to 
show at any time; but just 
now his picture possesses a 
special interest. It is a New- 
foundland belonging to Sir 
William MacCormac, and. the 
praises of Sir William MacCor- 
mac are in all men’s mouths 
and at the end of all writers’ 
pens at this juncture. Sixty- 
three years of age as he is, and 
President of the Royal College 
of Surgeons—he has _ every 
other honour that the first of 
living surgeons can have—Sir 
William MacCormac has not 
shrunk from offering his un- 
rivalled services to his country 
in the time of her need; and 
the farewell greetings which 
he received at Waterloo and at 
Southampton on Saturday must 
have warmed his heart. One 
might have thought that he had 


work on gunshot wounds in 
1870 and at Plevna. But the 
country had need of him, and he 
has gone Southward Ho! with 
the others. The faithful dog T. Fall. 

remains behind, for Lady 

MacCormac, who is a Belfast woman as her husband is a Belfast 
man, is not less devoted to the dog than is her husband, and the dog 
will no doubt bea comfort to her ; there are times, indeed, at which 
the silent sympathy of a dog is more tolerable than any other. But 
this splendid fellow would not have been in the least out of place 
in Natal. He is familiar with surgical work. He has been his 
master’s constant companion at hospitals and at private houses. 
Sir William’s patients know the great dog well. It is just of a 
piece with Sir William’s giant frame and large heart that a dog 
on this grand scale should be his friend and familiar. 
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HEN I had finished reading the war news on Saturday—which was 
soon, for there was very little of it—I went on in the hope of a great 
treat. Among the table of contents was a nice little item, ‘* Lord 

Rosebery on Literary Taste,” and when one found the column the pleasures of 
anticipation were raised still higher. Mr. Augustus Birrell, M.P.—I always try 
o forget that he is one, and think of ** Obiter Dicta””—had lectured on literary 
laste, and Lord Rosebery had made one of his inimitable speeches upon the 
lecture. Then came disappointment. Mr. Birrell’s lecture had been cut down 
‘oa few lines, and Lord Rosebery’s speech to two-thirds of a column. You 
Cannot pour a quart into a pint pot, of course, and I know \. ll how difficult it is 
'0 apportion the space in a newspaper, but at least two columns on that very 
Page of the 7zmes were devoted to other matters, by no means thrilling in interest 
= possessed of extraordinary actuality, which might very well have been postponed. 
‘Vaccination officers” and ‘*The Inebriates Act” are always with us. Lord 
Roiebery’s aud Mr, Birrell’s speeches on literary matters are, unfortunately, only 
00 rare, 

From a jejune summary and the laudatory words of Lord Rosebery, it is 
clear that what Mr. Birrell said was well worth saying. Whether it was 
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Giddens for many years made the part his own, but we expect a capital perform- 
ance from Mr. Bourchier after the clever character studies he has given us 
recently. It was Mr. Wyndham who, eight years ago, gave Mr. Bourchier one 
of his earliest opportunities, for it was only two years previously that he had 
joined the dramatic profession. 

The cast of the new Savoy opera, by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Captain Basil 
Hood, is now published, and the pretty fancy of the author is apparent in every 
name. The heroine is ‘* Rose-in-Bloom,” the Sultana, ‘* Dancing Sunbeam,” 
‘* Blush-of-Morning,” ‘* Honey-of-Life,” ‘‘ Heart’s Desire,” and ‘* Scent-of- 
Lilies,” are other conceits we find in the programme. They may be the same in 
the Persian story from which Captain Hood has taken his plot, but in any case 
they are very charming. Nothing would be more pleasant than for this 
collaboration to make a great success at the Savoy. We badly want a new 
‘* firm” of comic opera providers. PH@Bus. 
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profound nobody can know, and. wise men will. not care. Profundity is 
meritorious, but usually dull. Mr. Birrell was, we learn from Lord Rosebery, 
brilliant, full of epigram and of sound judgment; and to learn that and no 
more is undeniably tantalising. On the other hand, the reporter who condensed 
Mr. Birrell’s address into two sentences was distinctly successful in exposing the 
rout of the whole matter: ‘* All critical judgments were subject to two varia- 
tions—one’s own humour, taste, and idiosyncrasies; and the manners and 
opinicn of one’s age.” What a great deal this means when one comes to think 
of it, and what a long way the principle underlying it would go to do away with 
some of the high-sounding talk which there is about the canons of literary taste and 
the principles of literary art. Every criticism is but the expression of the impression 
formed by reading a given book upon a man or woman of cultivated intelligence. 
The critics have a right to say what they think, but they presume somewhat when 
they say positively, except in extreme cases, that a book which has cost labour 
and thought is or is not bad. Their impressions vary with their moods and 
with the state of their health. . So conscious am I of this that when something 
strikes me as being particularly bad and poor, I always try to give an extract 
so that the reader may form his own judgment. On the other hand, one gathers 
by implication from Lord Rosebery’s speech that Mr. Birrell hinted that when 
a critic dislikes a book he may as well keep silence. Lord Rosebery did not 
agree, and one very humble critic ventures to range himself under his banner. 
The duty of the average newspaper critic is to be a taster of literature. It is 
expedient that one writer should suffer for the sake of many. When he sips of 
a literary fountain that does not please him, he should surely make a wry face in 
public, so that others who follow him may know what to avoid. 

Lemple Bar is an old-fashioned magazine, full of good reading but given to 
hiding its light under a bushel in a way which is quite contrary to the spirit of 
the age. A glance at the ‘‘ Contents” of the November number might easily 
send an idle reader flitting on to something else. It is not until you begin to 
read that you find that the first piece is actually a story by Maarten Maartens, 
that one of the articles is by Mr. A. M. Bryce, and that the whole number is 
eminently readable. In Pearson’s Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne pursues his thrilling story, 
‘¢The Lost Continent,” and Mr. W. L. Alden goes on pouring out his stream 
of witty nonsense under the title of ‘‘ Life’s Little Mysteries.” There is 
absolutely nothing in it ; it is sheer waste of time to read it. Yes, but that is 
the beauty of it. The strength of the: Windsor consists in its oddities, in Ian 
Maclaren’s schoolboy story, ‘* A Scot’s Grammar School ”—is not the schoolboy 
being rather overdone as a subject ?—and in Mr. Crockett’s ‘‘ Joan of the Sword,” 
which ends in a very dramatic fashion., In Casse//’s Mr. Boothby’s ‘‘ A Maker 
of Nations ” ends, like Mr. Crockett’s story, with a marriage, and the whole 
number forms an agreeable miscellany of quaint information and of stirring 
stories. Of the Captain a schoolgirl of my acquaintance says that it is as good 
as ever, a phrase which might be regarded as equivocal if it had been possible 
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divert her attention from it. Personally, I can only swear by one article, 
sound and epigrammatic, dealing with a subject which I understand. It is Mr. 
C. B. Fry’s article on ‘* How to Play Association Football.” For inserting the 
criticism of a little girl on the number generally no apology is needed. They 
always like boys’ books best. 

In Macmillan’s, good number as it is, there is one quite short artic’e which 
has for me a transcendent interest. It is by my acquaintance—and even friend— 
Mr. Lionel James, who is now risking his life for the 7/mes in South Africa. 
At the time to which the article refers he was an indigo-planter, and it was 
only by a fortuitous combination of circumstances that he became a war 
correspondent. Most of us remember, even in these days of very short 
memories, the scare raised by the Sfectator about the “mud marks” which 
were found on trees in India, and how we were bidden to remember the 
chupatties which went round among the native regiments before the Indian 
Mutiny. Mr. James’s article reads as if he meant it to be accepted for truth ; 
if he so meant it true, it undoubtedly is. That is to say, in the dead of night he 
saw a Biragi, or religious mendicant, daubing the trees with mud, and he was 
all but murdered later, and pledged himself not to reveal what he had seen to 
save his life. If he speaks sooth he has broken his pledge—quite excusably. 
The Spectator should see to this when he returns, 

The Editor tells me that folks are constantly asking for advice as to what 
shrubs they will be well advised to plant with a view to effective display at 
particular periods of the year. They want their country gardens to be at their 
vest at the time when their holidays come, To this end Mr. Henry Hoare’s 
calendar of ‘‘Flowering Trees and Shrubs” (Flin), with illustrations by 
Miss Gertrude Hamilton, is thoroughly useful. It is correct, beautifully 
printed, and well-equipped; the only complaint is that Miss Hamilton’s 
pictures, which are beautiful, are not very numerous. 


Books to order from the library :— 
‘‘ The Jamesons.” Mary E. Wilkins. (J. M. Dent.) 
‘The Splendid Posseuna.” Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson. ) 
“ The Life and Letters of Sir John Millais.” J. G. Millais. (Methuen.) 
“* Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Playfair.” Wemyss Reid. (Cassell.) 
“Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.—E. G&. Somerville.” Martin Ross. 
(Longmans. ) 


‘© A World ina Garden.” R. Neish. (Dent.) LO@KER-ON. 








practical end of the racing season, but in these days there is plenty of 

work to be got through, during the first three weeks of November, 
before the racing army retires into winter quarters, and enormous fields are apt 
to be seen out at Liverpool, Derby, and Manchester. Especially is this the 
case with the nurseries, which reminds me that last year’s Liverpool Nursery 
was won by that good colt Lord Edward II., undoubtedly one of the best of his 
year until he took on Cyllene in the Ascot Cup, and, like so many other good 
horses before him, was settled by the Ascot ‘ going.” What a pity it is that 
the Ascot meetings are not boycotted by owners and trainers until the course 
there is made fit to race on. The public might, at the same time, stipulate for 
vetting some value for their money, in the shape of stands and enclosures from 
which something can be seen of what is going on, and for the abolition of the 
present antediluvian arrangements in favour of more up-to-date arrangements 
all round. Ascot might then become what it ought to be, but certainly is 20/— 
the premier race meeting of the world. 

, One thing which I am exceedingly glad to hear is that the iniquity of 
charging owners of race-horses fees for everything they have to do is likely to 
engage the attention of the Jockey Club, I have never ceased to enlarge in 
these notes on the disgraceful way in which owners are robbed all round. It is 
they who find the sport out of which race-course proprietors wax fat, and yet 
they are actually forced to pay for the privilege of doing so. That in addition 
to the expenses of training, travelling, and entering their horses, owners should 
also have to pay the salaries of race-course officials, is so absurd that one wonders 
how it can possibly have been tolerated for so long atime. And referring for a 
moment to another important body in the racing world, namely, breeders, it is 
satisfactory to be told that the Messrs. Weatherby’s latest proposal to squeeze 
another fee out of them by making it practically obligatory to advertise stallions 
in the Racing Calendar is hardly likely to be sanctioned by the powers that be. 

It will certainly be a step in the right direction when race-course companies 
are compelled to pay their own servants, and the present tax on owners in the 
shape of clerk of the course, clerk of the scales, and stakeholder’s fees is totally 
abolished. The authorities might also go further in the same direction whilst 
they are about it, and relieve the public of more than one injustice it now suffers 
at the hands of Messrs. Weatherby. Why the A’acing Calendar should remain the 
property of this autocratic firm has always been a puzzle to me, and I could give 
several instances of the manner in which their business is conducted which 
would not for a moment be tolerated in any other business at the present day. 
I do not know exactly what this firm make out of their Calendar, but I do know 
that it is a very large sum, and one which would be much better spent on 
the sport itself, and in relieving owners of many of their present unjust liabilities 
than in enriching the firm in question. Let them continue to do the work, 
certainly, so long as they do it better than they do now, and be well paid for 
doing so, but the sooner the Calendar is made the property of the Jockey Club, 
as it ought always to have been, the better. 

With regard to last week’s racing there is really very little to be said, its 
leading features being insignificant stakes, poor-class fields, and unimportant 
results. At the same time, there are at least 100 bad horses for every good one in 
training, and these have to be catered for, or the sport would very soon come to an 
end. American jockeys have been in great form of late, and some people seem 
to think that we shall soon see our English jockeys sitting on their horses’ necks 
instead of in their saddles. It is sincerely to be hoped that nothing so foolish 
will ever come to pass. The first result would be that we should see horses 
running all over the course, and most :aces wou'd be won by those which 
escaped being knocked down or carried out. Sitting in this style, it is, of 
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course, impossible to have any real control over a horse, as we have seen over 
and over again; but it is also equaliy difficult to interfere much with him, the 
result being that he is left to run his own race much more than when ridden jn 
the ordinary way; and this is the real reason why so many horses, rogues and 
thieves especially, show improved form when ridden in-the Sloan style, _ If only 
our jockeys would copy the American system of letting horses alone to run their 
own races, without also sitting on them like monkeys, we sho.ld see some riding 
which would combine the merits of both styles without the faults of either. 

The arrangement of last week’s fixtures does not seem to have been a verv 
satisfactory one, at any rate the aitendances can have been anything but satisfac. 
tory to the various executives. There is no pleasanter spot in England than the 
Lewes race-course on a fine day, thouzh it is hardly so desirable in a gale of wind, 
or a damp autumn mist. Fortunately, we were spared both of these discomforts 
last week, and as there is no better-managed meeting in the kingdom, now that 
the Messrs. Pratt have taken it in hand, a very enjoyable afternoon was spent by 
everyone, except backers of favourites. There are a good many punters in the 
present day who follow second favourites, and these must have done well, seeing 
that the first three races were won by them, whilst Lord Rosebery’s Alizarine, who 
won the last race of the day, the Ashcombe Hindicap, of six furlongs, shared 
that position in the market with Rosey O’More, whom she beat by three-quarters 
of a length. Northern Farmer, who started favourite, failed to give 22lb., to 
the winner and 3olb. to the second, and finished third. The winner is evidently a 
useful four year old in this sort of company, and is by that well-bred sire, Bona- 
vista, out of Rose Madder, by Rosebery, her dam Madrigal, by Mandrake from 
Queen of the Vale, by King Tom, so that she is bred on the always successful 
cross of Birdcatcher and Blacklock. 

It never rains but it pours. Sir John Blundell Maple, who keeps up moit 
expensive breeding and training establishments at Childwick and Falmouth 
House, Newmarket, on the whole experienced anything but the luck he deserves, 
The week before last at Newmarket, however, he burst out by winning two 
races in an afternoon, and at Lewes he was again a dual winner, taking the 
Houndean Plate with Sardine, and the Lewes Nursery with Ardeer. The first 
of these is a good-looking chestnut by the expatriated Saraband out of Biondina, 
by Barcaldine out of Lady Rosebery, by Lord Clifden. He ran a good game 
horse, and won by half a length, after Sir William Ingram’s Bunnidale appeared 
to have the best of him, but, as he broke down on the post, he may not be seen 
on a race-course again. Bunnidale ran a dead heat with Glenchoran for second 
place, a creditable performance, considering that she appeared to be rather sore 
as she cantered to the post. The Irish-bred Mint, by Gold out of Lady Minnie, 
by Cathedral, beat the favourite, Scimitar, for the Southdown Welter Handicap, 
in the hands of Mr. D. Thirlwell, Lord Rosebery’s Tyro, ridden by Mr. 
Lushington, being third. In the Lewes Nursery, Ardeer, who is by Ayrshire 
out of Silene, by St. Simon, her dam Palmflower, by The Palmer, from Jenny 
Diver, by Buccaneer, gave 3lb. and a three-quarters of a length beating to 
Tathwell Lassie, with the favourite, Beatrice Maud, in receipt of 19lb. from the 
winner, third. 

At Lingfield, Rensselaer, who is useful in races of th’s class, won the Park 
Plate of a mile and a-half, beating Victor Don and Soliman, who finished 
second and third ; and Sir John Thursby’s good-looking five year old Trevor, son 
of Juggler and Chevrette, by Chevron, took the Dormans Park Plate, ridden by 
Mr. George Thursby. Old Labrador, once a good three year old, and who 
fairly held St. Simon for a few strides in the St. Leger of three years ago, won 
the Castle Ashby Handicap, a thing he has not condescended to do for a long 
time, on the first day of the Northampton Meeting. There is no doubt that his 
game but hopeless effort to beat Persimmon at Doncaster left its mark on the 
nice, wiry, bloodlike son of Sheen and Ornament, but he has lately been ridden 
by young Hare, son of his trainer, in the American fashion, and he seems to 
look upon this as something quite different to the ordinary style of thing, which 
he had taken a dislike to. Being by Sheen—Touchstone and Birdcatcher—out 
of Ornament—Birdcatcher and Macaroni—he represents the always successful 
combination of Birdcatcher, Touchstone, and Sweetmeat. 

It is unnecessary for me to apologise for drawing the attention of my 
readers to anything calculated to benefit animals as well as human beings, and I 
will therefore say a few words about a new method of applying the combined 
effect of heat and light to dogs and horses suffering from lameness, fever, 
paralysis, and other kindred ills, For some years pist it has been well known 
to the medical profession that the use of heat, and light, is more efficacious in 
dealing with such ailments than that of heat alone. Dr. Hedley therefore 
invented an apparatus by which dry and luminous heat can be applied to human 
beings, and which proved such a marked success, that he has now applied it 
with similar results to animals. By this arrangement the horse walks into a box 
in which heat and light are projected on to his body, without his knowing that 
anything unusual is taking place. The heat, in this luminous heat bath, is 
obtained by electricity, and can be at once applied up to any temperature 
required. I have myself seen an apparently hope'essly lame horse cured ly its 
use, as also several cases of fever. Its action on the skin is most pronounced, 
and for hunters or race-horses, after excessive exertion, the radiant heat vath 
will be found most beneficial in its results. It is likely to prove the long: 
sought-for cure for Newmarket fever, and I have no doubt that the time is 
coming when no big stable will be without one or more of Dr. ITedley’s clever 
and most useful inventions. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF . 
_ STEEP LECH ASING 1. 
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AM not a very old man yet—at least I do not think myself 
so, whatever my friends may—but I am at least old 
enough to remember steeplechasing when it was a very 

different sort of sport to what it is now. In fact, it is not 
necessary to go back more than thirty years or so to notice 
the extraordinary changes which have taken place since that 
game little horse, The Lamb, won his Grand National, in the 
hands of that unequalled cross-country horseman, Mr. Tom 
Pickernel—** Mr. Thomas.” In some respects, no doubt, these 
changes have been for the better, though so far as the sport 
itself is concerned they have unfortunately been uniformly 
and consistently in the wrong direction. Those were the days 
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before the introduction of the modern “ drawing-room”’ courses, 
and when we went chasing without any of the comforts and 
luxuries of the present up-to-date establishments. How well 
Jremember the uncomfortable ramshackle stands, the draughty 
luncheon booths, and the cold, damp dressing-tents of those 
days; and yet what sport we used to have, what fine natural 
“countries”? we used to race over, and what sterling good 
performers we used to ride, horses that could get over any 
country, and go on jumping when they were tired. There are 
few of this sort left in these degenerate days. 

It was not until the year 1875 that Sandown Park, the 
pioneer of the new order of things, with its attendant luxuries 
and comforts, was started, though the credit of being the actual 
inventor of the system undoubtedly belonged to the late 
Mr. Hyde, of Kempton Park fame, who in 1873 started 
steeplechasing at Bristol in a style which had never before 
been attempted in this country. It was a really beautiful 
course, and the “country,” which for the most part consisted 
of old-grown natural fences, was a big one, and wanted plenty 
of doing. .The stands and enclosures, too, were in advance of 
anything else of the same sort in the whole kingdom, and I 
shall never forget my own surprise, on going into the dressing- 
room to change, to find a fire and a Turkey carpet. I had 
always up to that time been used to a leaky tent, pitched 
in a wet field, with a load of straw put down on the damp 
ground to keep one’s feet off the mud. There was a large 
asphalted paddock, too, instead of the usual small enclosure 
which was invariably trampled into slush before the second 
race. 

The new venture started well, the Prince of Wales coming over 
from Berkeley Castle, with Lord Fitzhardinge, to see that grand 
old chaser Scots Grey win the Bristol Royal Steeplechase, the 
day after the five year old Palm, one of the best horses that ever 
went to a fence, had won the City Grand Annual Hurdle Race 
and the Berkeley Hurdie Race. There were great horses in 
those days, and [| shall have a word or two to say about this 
meeting later on. Unfortunately, this magnificently ordered and 
well-managed race-course never made any headway, and only 
lasted for a very few years, the handsome, well-built stands now 
doing duty, I believe, as a small-pox hospital. The ‘ Non- 
conformist conscience’’ was going very strong at Bristol just 
then, the bare idea of racing produced a ferment amongst the 
“unco guid” of that not very attractive city, and the new 
venture was boycotted by the townspeople from the first. I 
remember driving from the station to the course on the opening 
day through streets , placarded with posters on which a hand 
pointed in the direction of the race-course with the words ‘* To 
Hell” printed underneath. It was a curious coincidence that on 
driving back again we passed the most important chapel of the 
town in flames. 

Let us get back, however, to the sport itself as it existed 
about thirty years ago. The modern “ Parks” had not been 
thought of then, and the majority of steeplechase meetings took 
place over natural courses. A line of country having been 
selected, the fences were just trimmed up a little to make them 
look tidy—not always that even—flags were stuck into them, a 
cheap wooden stand was run up, a betting ring and a paddock 
were railed off, and there you were. ‘This is a fairly accurate 
description of the old-fashioned steeplechase courses of those 
days, such as Crewkerne, Daventry, Rugby, Hereford, Isle of 
Wight, Leicester, Pembroke, Reading, Ringmer, Tenby, 
Torquay, Stratford-on-Avon, and others. Very big courses they 
were, too, some of them, and speed was of little use to a horse 
who could not jump big fences, not only without falling, but also 
without tiring himself. 

In those days, however, there were plenty of such, which 
was, of course, due partly to the fact that most of the steeple- 
euase horses of that time had been more or less schooled in the 
hunting field, the best of all schools for teaching a horse to get 
over a country with the smallest amount of effort, and to go 
on jumping when he is tired. It is in this that the principal 
difference between the old and the new styles of steeplechasing 
consists. In those days horses had to keep themselves properly 
collected and balanced for jumping, and to jump in the right 
form, with their hind legs under them, or they could not go on 
hegotiating the stiff upstanding fences of that period without 
either coming to grief or tiring. No horse can stay over a big 
-ountry unless he jumps his fences in the correct style. In these 
times, however, all this is changed. Steeplechases are now run 
over flat-race courses on which the “ going” is very different to 
that of the unmade, half-drained ground met with in any ordinary 
line of natural country. The pace is, therefore, much faster, 
and a speedier class of horse is naturally requited. Then, again, 
the old natural fences, which had to be jumped properly, and 
could not be chanced or taken liberties with, have given place to 
weak sloping obstacles which require little or no jumping, ard 
which a horse can get over more or less anyhow without falling 
or tiring himself. In other words, the old-fashioned chaser 
had to be first a good jumper—if in addition to this he could 
gallop, so much the better; whereas the steeplechaser of to-day 
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must have speed, and if he happens to jump in the right form 
as well, it is, of course, no detriment to hira. 

And here, again, comes in the question of schooling the 
young chaser, a very important matter even now, but one to 
which not nearly enough attention is paid in these days. It is 
an art which has always been of the greatest interest to me, and 
what I learnt of it in old days from such past masters in the science 
as old Ben Land, Mr. Arthur Yates, Mr. Garrett Moore, and 
others of that school, has often stood me in good stead since. 
On this subject I shall have something more to say later on, 
whilst in my rext article I propose to give a few personal remi- 
niscences of steeplechasing in the early seventies—the most 
important races, the best horses, the most famous horsemen, and 
other well-known characters of those palmy days in the history 
of this grand old sport. Outpost. 
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CASE heard at*Bow Street on Saturday last would have been very 
A instructive to sportsmen had they happened to have heard the evidence 

led for the prosecution, For some years past the windows of certain 
portmanteau-makers in the West End have shown for sale a aumber of cheap guns, 
ticketed as good second-hand weapons, by specified London makers. Experts, 
of course, could easily have perceived that the guns were neither second-hand 
nor London-made, and they knew that there were no such gun-makers in London 
as those whose names were engraved on tlie barrels. But few sportsmen claim 
to be experts in gun-buying, and a number of these guns were sold every week to 
unsophisticated gunners, who believed that they were getting good second-hand 
weapons at lower prices than are usually asked by recognised gun-makers. The 
attention of the Gun-makers’ Association having been drawn to the position of the 
matter, the result of its investigation was five summonses under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and one under the Trade Marks Act, against Messrs. S. Goff and Co., 
portmanteau-makers, Strand, on information sworn by Mr. Charles Lancaster, gun- 
maker, as a member of the executive of the Gun-makers’ Association, and by Mr. 
Max Baker, its secretary. It appeared from the evidence adduced at the trial 
on Saturday afternoon that a gun had been purchased by Mr. Charles Lancastes 
on behalf of the association at the price of £6 1os., invoiced as a ‘‘ Mortimer” 
gun, and bearing the name en:raved of ‘*J. Mortimer and Sons, New Bond 
Street, W.”’ It was on that purchase that the cas? turned, though a search 
warrant brought a number of other guns similarly engraved into the hands of the 
police, bearing the names as niakers of ‘‘ Parker Field and Son, High Holborn,” 
‘* Blissett and Sons, Hight Holborn, W.C.,” and ‘‘ Thomas Jackson, of Wimpole 
Street, W.’? Evidence was led to show that there were no such firms of gun- 
makers at the addresses given or elsewhere in London, Mr. Mortimer, of 
Edinburgh, testifying that his was the only firm of the name in the British 
gun trade, and that the gun marked with his name had not been made by him, 
but was a new gun of the very ‘‘cheapest quality he ever saw,” made in 
Birmin:ham. Under the search warrant, it would appear that the police 
seized the invoices for the purchase of these guns by Messrs. Goff, which showed 
that they had been supplied by a wholesale Birmingham firm at the price of 35s. 
each. The names of London makers, it was proved, had been put upon. the 
guns after their delivery in London. As the defendants p'eaded guilty, further 
evidence of the facts was rendered unnecessary. The magistrate in giving his 
decision commented on the serious character of the offence, and, expressing his 
opinion that many people may have been deceived by the false character given 
to the guns, fined the defendants 440 in all with 20 guineas costs, payable under 
pain of imprisonment. The guns he decided to be forfeited to the authorities. 

On this result Messrs. Charles Lancaster and Max Baker, as representing 
the Gun-makers’ Association, are to be congratulated, The trade in spurious 
guns at apparently low prices has been allowed to flourish unchecked by 
prosecution for some years, and no one can tell how many of these so-called 
second-hand inferior weapons, as dangerous as they are dear, have been palmed 
off upon the sporting public, The real value of them may be measured by 
knowledze of the fact that the manufacturers in Birmingham can turn them out 
at a profit at 35s, each, and that the London retailer asks a further profit of 
nearly 400 per cent. before the guns become the property of purchasers, This 
is only obtainable by what almost amounts to the forgery of the trade marks 
of good makers with intent to deceive buyers. The penalty inflicted, therefore, 
in the case above given must be regarded as a mild one, compared with the 
seriousness of the offence, but it may go some way in stopping the fraudulent 
traffic in inferior guns engaged in by those without claim to the title of 
gun-makers, Sportsmen may be assured that the best bargains in second-hand 
guns are to be made in the establishments of recognised manufacturers with 
reputations to forfeit, and that the cheap guns in the wirdows of general dealers 
are really the dearest in reality and the most dangerous in the field. 

The recent death of Mr. Samuel B. Allport has made it necessary to find a 
successor to him as Master of the Birmingham Proof House. It is an appoint- 
ment worth £600 per annum, much sought after by gun-makers in the Midland 
capital. Mr. Aliport was an exceptionally able man in everything connected 
with his work as Proci-master. He began life as a civil engineer, but took 
up his father’s gun-making business in Birmingham in 1858. He was 
appointed chairman of the Proof House Board in 1887, and Master in 
1892, when he retired from business. Mr. Allport was of an extremely 
retiring nature, disliking publicity, even in the announcement of his achieve- 
ments, by no means inconsiderable, in the field of scientific research, He was 
the fi st and greatest authority on the subject of powder pressure in guns, and 
the maker of the first crusher gauge in the form of a test-gun, which he explained 
to us in detail about a year ago in Birmingham, on the express condition that 
his name was not to be published in connection with the information he gave us 
on the subject of pressures and velocities. Birmingham will find it difficult, we 
are afraid, to supply the place of its late Proof-master with a gentleman of equal 
ability and culture. ¢ 

The late Mr. Metford was just such another enthusiast as Mr. Allport, thouzh, 
unlike the latter, his name, as connected with the Government arm, is now so 
widely known. Mr. Meiford was honoured by being asked by the Committee 
on Small Arms in 1883 to design a barrel and bullet on the lines of the Rubin 
rifle, which he did in one day, laying down the shape of entry, pitch of rifling, 
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Natal are now fighting. NEVIS. 


"NETTING THE BREAM. 








unimaginable size (the report vaguely said ‘as big as 

pigs”) seen in the upper end of the lake. It was a big 
sheet of water with possibilities. It was capable of holding 
many undiscovered things. A 20-lb. pike (no one had weighed 
him) was reported to dwell there, and there was space for all 
sorts and dimensions of monsters—a sea-serpent, if need be. So 
there was no cause for surprise that bream “ big as pigs,” if 
there, had not been seen before. But the point of the news was 
this, that it became obviously necessary to circumvent the 
bream, the pigs, with a long net. 

There happened to be a net, for it was not the first time 
that the need of netting the lake had occurred—a trammel net, 
soft. long, with lead weights to keep the lower end on the lake’s 
bottom, and cork floats to keep the top on the water’s surface. 
Orders were issued to have the net piled ready for launching on 
a board fastened on the boat’s stern, and then we made an 
expedition in force to the boat-house, to row up to the neck of 
the lake where the bream lay. 

It was kind of them to choose this place, where the lake 
narrowed into a strait that the 5oyds. of the net could span. 
The plan of campaign had been well considered, and though 
bream are despitefully spoken of as ‘coarse fish” by the angler 
of trout or salmon, their capture, even with a net, demands some 


(Go news had been brought us—news of big bream of 





CHASING THE FISH INTO THE NET. 


subtlety. In the first place, it is not a matter altogether simple 
to pay out the net so that it shall not tangle. A deal depends on 
the manner in which it has been disposed for launching, and 
even with the best u.sposition it requires some further dexterity 
on the part of those who pay it out. It needs one to pay out the 
leads, another to pay out the floats, and a gentle and sympa- 
thetic use of the sculls by the rower, so as not to pull the boat 
along more quickly than the net can be given out. But, granted 
that all goes well, there is, even so, very apt to be an extra yard 
or two of water which the net cannot span, and which must be 
guarded by a man standing knee-deep, and splashing with might 
and main and with a long pole to prevent the fish escaping by 
that undefended outlet. 

And thereafter the severely exciting business begins of 
driving the frightened fish into the net. But even before this 
there is a detail that is important—the mud must be stirred up 
with a long pole all along the line of the net, so that the fish 
may not see the net too clearly and dash back. That done, the 
rowers go back to the far corner of the cul-de-sac, and begin, 
with great splashings of poles and oars, to create the best 
semblance that they may of an aquatic pandemonium. In this 
process of beating the water with the flat of the oar, it is more 
than likely that an oar-blade or two will be broken, and it is poor 
luck if the fun is not helped by one or two of the beaters falling 
overboard into the water. But this only aids the more in the 
scaring oi the fish, which are already finding their way into the net, 
as 1s testified by the spasmodic movements of the corks. Already, 
too, rowing up near the net, one can discover bream wiih dark 


and depth of grooving perfectly in that short space of time. This rifle was for 
use with black powder, and on its supercession by cordite it was found by 
experiments conducted by Mr. Rigby at Enfield that the life of the barrel was 
lengthened by the reductior in number of the grooves from seven to five, and 
those of a deeper character. Hence the Lee-Enfield, with which our troops in 
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BRINGING THE CATCH TO LAND. 


backs and greenish yellow under-sides struggling in the trammels, 
So all has not been in vain, and when the splashing and the 
rowing have been pursued for a satisfactory space within the cul- 
de-sac, then it is time to take up the net again and begin the 
numbering of the slain. This, too, isa work of some trouble, 
and again needs the services of two, the one taking the leads 
and the other the corks, and gathering all in in such manner that 
the net shall be brought up bag-wise, and let no fish escape. 
There are shouts of delight as one after another of the big fish is 
safely lifted aboard. In taking the net in it is obvious that the 
drag must tend to bring the boat on to the net too quickly, more 
quickly than the gatherers can gather in. So the sculler’s duty 
is now to retard the boat’s way, by backing water gently, just 


* letting it move as fast as the net-gatherers can work. In both 


cases this is a function anaiogous to that of an accompanist on 
a piano. 

The net is all aboard again, the boat sculled to the land, and 
net and fish are lifted out on the shore in an undistinguishable 
heap. In all, when disentangled, there are a dozen or so of the 
big bream—not quite as big, after all, as pigs, of a marketable 
size, but only of very little piglets, the biggest running from 
3lb. to 4lb.; and the numbers do not compare at all well with the 
numbers: stated to have been seen in the lake, nor with the 
reports—not produced in writing—of former catches. But apart 
from these considerations the sport has been interesting in its 
mildly exciting way, and the bream are not despised by the 
country people, who sometimes cook and eat them, scales, 
insides, and all, and suffer fearful pains in their own interiors in 
consequence. 








T was an old promise that took me down to see the Puckeridge in the field. 
This pack has a long and a famous history, and has always veen noted for 
the staunchness of its supporters, the sporting character of its farmers, and 

the high breeding of its hounds. Although some years ago the old pack ‘was 
dispersed, the new one has already reached a considerable standard of excellence, 
the Grafton and Belvoir being the chief sources of blood. In fact, the dog 
pack have a great look of the Grafton about them, and much of the keen, resolute 
manner of drawing big coverts so characteristic of the Northamptonshire. The 
day on which I had the fortune to see the Puckeridge at work was both good 
and Lad as an occasion for a visit—bad because a worse day as far as hunting 
weather was concerned it would be hard to find, good because it tested the working 
qualities of the pack. With a good pack of hounds there is always pleasure for 
the sportsman. The Master, Mr. E. Barclay, carried the horn, and a more 
careful, patient drawing of big coverts I have seldom seen. It was just one of 
those windy, stormy days when foxes lie very close and take much finding, 
and, in consequence, it is easy to draw over them. To blow your horn and 
trot through a covert on such a day is to court a blank, whereas if you 
work ‘carefully with the body of the pack in front of, and not behind, 
the huntsman, if there is a fox above ground you will find him. Eastwick 
Wood, the first draw of the day, is a big covert with a good deal of close 
undergrowth, and we got through it without a whimper. In a small 
squ.re covert known as Golden Grove we found, and hounds had not long heen 
in it before Mr. Bowlby, the Master of the Essex, ho‘loaed a fox away. On the 
wind-swept hillside hounds felt for the line rather than settled on it, but as we 
crossed the road and came under the shelter of a line of trees which runs along 
the bank of the river hounds settled to run with a beautiful drive. One well 
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known hunting farmer on a clever 
white horse scrambled out of the lane, 
and the rest followed the Master over 
the hedge lower down. A rather awk- 
ward stream, like one of the bottoms 
in the Cottesmore country, delayed us,° 
and as hounds got out into the open the 
wind seemed to blow the scent away, 
and their fox beat them near some farm 
buildings. 

A charming little spin, and not 
a strand of wire anywhere... The 
country was not nearly so blind as I 
have seen it, and, had the wind 
dropped, hounds might have made a 
run of it. The fox wasa bold one, and 
for the quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes he was before hounds he ran 
very straight. 

It is not often that a hunting man 
has hounds all to himself. This, how- 
ever, was the fortune of Dr. Hugh 
Roberts, who fell in with the Cottes- 
more pack running hard and quite 
unattended. Hounds had literally 
hunted themselves all the way from 
Laxton’s Covert. There was a large 
field out, but none of us saw anything 
till a few stragglers came up after the 
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fox had been killed ina garden. The Photo. HOUNDS ARE THROWN INTO COVERT. Copyright 


meet had been at Wild’s Lodge, 
and though still only nominally cub-hunting, we had in fact a gathering of 
regular attendants. 

Far better fortune attended those who went to Cold Overton on Tuesday, 
or was it that, warned by the bad luck of the previous Saturday, they were all 
more alert? The fox was in the Fish Ponds Covert, and hounds were so close 
to him at first that he had no choice but to run straight up wind. Unless he 
had managed to turn, the bitches would certainly have had him. Before he 
reached Knossington he turned very short, and though hounds swung round, 
the momentary change was enough to give him a start. No longer running up 
wind, the pace was not so hot, but quite fast enough to bring about a good 
deal of grief among the followers, and to leave some behind, as the 
ever-lengthening red and black tail of pursuers could be seen in that 
wild country which lies round Pickwell. Suddenly near Whissendine the 
pack slackened, wavered, threw up their heads, and stopped. Nor could 
Gillson find the line, or even mark the fox to ground. Where had he gone? 
He could not have disappeared more completely if the earth had swallowed him 
up. However, he was gone, and there was no more to be said. We were all 
sorry to hear that Lady Augusta Fane had had a nasty fall with the Quorn the 
day before. Captain Burns-Hartopp, with characteristic keenness, has, so I 
hear, had more October gallops than anyone, and when once he has eradicated 
the mange there is no doubt he will show some first-rate sport. Lord Lonsdale, 
our late Master, is trying to raise a regiment to go to South Africa, and if he 
can command a regiment as well as he used to rule his field it should be useful. 
These notes represent the close of my cub-hunting experiences. Though the 
ground has not been good for riding, cub-hunting has been successful in 
educatins foxes and hounds. One huntsman told me last week that he 
had not had so good a cub-hunting season for years. Next week the regular 
season will begin, and Kirby Gate and Tilton Wood will gather their 
hundreds. Melton is filling up fast, and, so far as I know, nearly all the 
houses are occupied. The steady downpour of the last few days has softened 
the ground, and will probably give us a good scent in the open. The difficulty 
will be to hunt foxes in the coverts with such a heavy fall of leaf as there has 
been in the last few days. X. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STRAWBERRIES GROWN IN BARRELS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘CountrY Lirg.”] 











Sir,—Some months ago there appeared in the pages of CoUNTRY LIFE an 
illustration of strawbeiries grown in barrels, sent by an American correspondent, 
and in order to show that we are not behind our American cousins, I send you 
herewith a photograph of a few of my plants treated in a similar way. They 
have yielded most gratifying results during the past season, having produced an 
abundance of excellent fruit, which, being kept from the ground, and freely 
exposed to the influence of the sun and air, was all that could be wished’in the 
Matter of appearance and flavour. There are three tiers of holes in each 
barrel, six holes in a tier, and the plants are put in at the same time as the 


barrel is filled with loam, this being done about the month of February. The 
top is also planted, and the necessary watering of the plants is done from 
overhead. The barrels looked very ornamental during the season, and the plants 
are almost worth growing in this way on this account alone. The photograph 
was specially taken for submission to CoUNTRY LIFE by a friend, Mr. Worsley 
Taylor, himself an ardent reader and admirer of your beautiful paper.—H. A. P. 


WAGTAILS ROOSTING IN COMPANIES. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I went into an osier bed some weeks ago, towards twilight, and was 
surprised to find an immense number of small. birds rising from it. . They 
were all wa‘er wagtails, and I have no doubt that they had come in there to 
roos! I daresay there might have been as many as a hundred of them, | Surely 
the w.gtail is not generally a gregarious bird, and is it not very unusual’ to see 
wagtails tosether in such numbers? Do you imagine they were. collecting . for 
migration >—A, B, C. 

[The habit of the wagtail of roosting in large companies is very well known 
to naturalists. | There is no reason to suppose that the birds were gathering for 
their migratory flight. They are only partially migratory in any case, and it is 
much more probable that on inost evenings of the yea:—though, of course, not 
when they are distributed in pairs for nesting—our correspondent would find the 
same company of wagtails roosting in the same osier bed. We know of a lake 
in Wales in which is an island covered with rhododendrons. « This island is the 
roosting-place of a company of wagtails just as is the osier bed that ‘** A. B, C.” 
speaks of. All the wagtails in a certain district seem to have a common 
roosting-place, and towards evening one may. see little companies of them, 
going by short flights at a time and gathering number, like snowballs, as they 
go, until they arrive at the focus of this movement—the clump or plantation 
in which they roost, night after night, sometimes, ‘it is said, to the numbers 
of many thousands together. No one seems to have fathomed the motive 
of the birds in thus flocking to the same place at night in such numbers, We 
may suppose it to be for the sake of warmth, or of company (which, 
however, they do not much affect at other times), but the cause is all a matter 
of pure speculation. The fact, however, is well known and indubitable,—Eb. ] 

MONSTROUS RABBIT’S TEETH. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I enclose photograph of the rabbit, as mentioned in my last letter. It was 
brought by a carrier of the name of Wilkinson of Burton in Westmorland to 
Hind and Co., wine merchants, Lancaster. I happened to see the rabbit 
there, and took a photograph of it. The top teeth were growing backwards 
into the top of the mouth; the bottom ones, as seen from the photograph, were 
growing outwardsand 
upwards towards the 
nostrils. The rabbit 
was caught by a dog 
on a farm in Burton, 
and was in fairly 
good condition.—T. 
R.SATTERTHWAITE, 
RATS anpVOLES. 
(To THE EDITOR. ] 
Str,—I have read 
with interest your 
note on the increase 
of ratsin the Lothians 
of Scotland} and the 
proposal to institute 
a fresh crusade 
against these rapidly- 
increasing vermin. It 
is a subject that seems 
the more urgent in 
consideration of the 
discovery that the 
bacillus of the plague 
is a parasite of the 
rat, and that we are 
inconceivable danger 
of having the plague 
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introduced among us by their means. _I do not know whether the plan that 
have known to be singularly efficacious in getting rid of small voles would do 
for the destruction of the bigger rode: ts, but even on its own account it is curious 
enough, I think, to merit publication. On a certain estate, well known to me, 
there was a little clump of hollies that for a reason that long was undetected 
would never flourish. At length it was found that the ground all about the 
roots of the little trees was honeycombed with the tiny runs of mice or voles. 
The question then was, as it was suspected that these nibbling at the roots 
sroiled the growth of the shrubs, how to destroy them, and no way at all 
adequate was suggested until the gardener said that he had read in some paper— 
and he treated the suggestion with all the fine scorn of his class for written 
recipes—of a way of destroying them by digging a number of small pits in the 
ground, dabbing the sides with clay, and leaving them for the creatures to fall 
into. It was so simple a scheme that it was tried, alihough neither the gardener 
nor his master had a very lively faith in it. But it answered far beyond their 
expectation. Some mornings as many as six or eight voles would be foand in 
a single pit, and in a short time the neighbourhood of the little clump was 
virtually cleared of the voles, and the trees are now flourishing finely, and 
proving by their condition that the voles working at their roots were rightly 
suspected of being the cause of their sickliness. Now whether this plan would 
do for the rats I cannot, of course, say. The pits, no doubt, would have to be 
made deeper, and perhaps the rats would not feel the dislike, which seemed 
invincible by the little voles, to digging through the clay when wet or caked. 
But it might be worth giving it a trial, and in any case, if the suggestion 
be of no value to any who are troubled with rats, it may at least serve some 
who find the small voles troublesome.—X. Y. Z. 


QUEER FISH. 
[Yo THE Epiror oF ‘*Coynrry LIFE.”] 

Sik,—I have seen the photograph of a fish sent by Baroness Kénigswarter in 
Country Lire for October 28th, and in answer to her query have no hesitation in 
saying that the fish is the angler- 
fish (Lophius piscatorius). This 
fish has large breast fins, which 
enable it to crawl on the sea 
bottom. Its modus operandi is 
as follows: Lying flat on the sea 
bottom, it opens its huge mouth, 
meanwhile waving a loose mem- 
brane in front of it. Directly 
this memlb:ane is touched the 
jaws snap, and the mor:sel— 
whatever it was—being assimi- 
lated, the huge mouth opens 
again and awaits further delicacies. 
—GEOFFREY W. A. NorTON. 

STAGS SWIMMING. 

{To THE EpIToR.] 

Sirk,—I send you a photograph 
I have taken, hoping it will be of 
some interest to your readers. 
I don’t believe it is a very usual 
thing to be able to ‘‘ snap ” stags 
swimming.—CuH. LE MAIRE. 

[This is not only a pretty 
picture but a picture of value. 
As our correspendent says, the scene represented is rarely depicted or witnessed, 
yet it may be scen not far from London, and it is an illustration of the 
facilities which are open to the ardent naturalist whom fate compels to 
live among the bricks and mortar, for the photograph comes from Bushey 
Park.— Eb. ] 


SPORT IN INDIA. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNntRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—The accompanying illustration of a sportsman surrounded by the impedi- 
menta of tiffin after a morning’s shooting and fishing shows that a happy day 
may be spent in India. The bag—two guns and rods—was one florican, six 
and a-half brace of quail, and three mahseer fish, weighing 25lb., 19lb., and 
15ib. respectively. The dogs, although scent is poor, enjoy the outing as much 
as their masters. —W. S. R. 
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CUCKOOS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” ] 

S1r,—I do not know if you would care to have this photograph of a young 
cuckoo which I took in a wood through the bars of a close iron railing with 
long expo ure (8sec.). I a‘teiv-erds had it in a cage for several months, till it 
was fully grown, and then, un‘ortunately, it escaped one day and we never 
sew it again. —EMILY TALBOT. 

[We publish this interesting letter with photograph only to say that we are 
not sorry, and we are sure that the Hon. Mrs. Talbot will not regret, that the 
cuckoo escaped. Cuckoos rarely, if ever, survive the winter in captivity.—Ep,] 


ARE DAFFODILS POISONOUS TO CATTLE? 
[To THE Epiror or *CountRY LIFE.” ] 
, Str,—In’ your paper, which I 
take in weekly, you have from 
lime to time mentioned the 
beauty of planting daffodis in 
grass, fields, etc. I have put 
some in this year near the 
house, in a grass meadow where 
cows graze, and on Saturday 
was surprised to see the en- 
closed cutting in the veld, 
I never remember having seen 
anything in your paper of 
their poisonous qualities. 
Pseudo narcissus, Duchess de 
Brabant, Princeps, etc., are 
amony the sorts [ have planted, 
Please let me know if whe. these 
come up they will have any bad 
effect on Jersey cows. The cutting 
is as follows: ‘ These plants 
belong to the order Amarylli- 
dace. In the order only a 
comparatively few plants which 
possess poisonous __ properties 
occur. It isremarked by Lindley 
that the bulbs of the snowdrop 
and daffodil have for azes been known to act as emetics, and the flowers of 
Narcissus pseudo narcissus are not only emetic in their action but dangerously 
poisonous. The common daffodil is said to cause intense enteritis, weakness, 
convulsions, and spasms ; both stems and bulbs are poisonous.”—-L. L. SAVILL. 
[We think that there must be some exaggeration in the paragraph. We have 
often heard of sheep ‘eating the foliage of daffodils when they were hard up for 
food, and cattle will devour the heads of the double yellow daffodil without 
any apparent ill effects. The flowers are, however, a slight emetic. We see, on 
reference to ‘* Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom,” that it is stated that the flowers of 
Narcissus pseudo narcissus (the common English daffodil) are not only an emetic, 
but a dangerous poison, occasionally producing serious consequences in infants 
allowed to swallow them. It does not follow, however, that they would be 
injurious to cattle. Moreover, it is quite a common occurrence for cattle to 
graze with impunity in meadows in which the wild daffodil flourishes. —ED. ] 





A WILDERNESS TO ATTRACT BIRDS. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have in my garden a bare patch of about a quarter of an 
acre unsuited for flowers, as it is too much under the shade of 
elm trees. It faces east, but is protected in a measure from 
north and east by somewhat high buildings. [ fear it would not 
grow lilacs or laburnums, or any flowering shrubs. I only 
want a wilderness to attract birds—if flowering shrubs, so 
much the better. What would you recommend? I dislike 
laurels and rhododendrons.—LINDORES. 

[The quarter of an acre of land is evidently very unfavour- 
ably placed. But the following shrubs would succeed, in some 
cases flowering, and the berries would render the place bright in 
autumn and winter, as well as provide food for the birds. As 
you desire laburnums and lilacs, you might try a few of each. 
If small seedling plants are put out they would in time ho!d their 
own. The Japanese and Scotch roses associated with the wild 
dog rose and sweet bria:s would succeed well. Seedlings of ail 
these can be obtained. Then again the mountain ash woud 
thrive fairly well, as it isa tree of great vitality. Other useful 
shrubs for the purpose would be the Mahonia, or Berberis aqui- 
folia, the common barberry, blackthorn, the double-flowered als¢ 
fruiting blackberries, particularly Rubus laciniatus, Cotoneastet 
Simonsi, gorse or furze from seed, common holly, Myrobella 
plum, snowberry (Symphoricarpus), and Ribes, or flowering 
currant. -To cover the ground use the St. John’s wort (Hyperi- 
cum calicynum), and vincas (periwinkles). Some of the large 
handsome ivies.could be planted too, with bluebells and Spanish 
scil.as for spring flowering. — ED. ] 











